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Bo are forced more easily now than earlier in the season. 
This is particularly true of double tulips. 


Cuttings of foliage plants such as crotons, dracaenes and rub- 
ber plants will root easily now. 

Gloxinias started in January will be ready for potting soon; 
they should be one to two inches across. Use equal parts of 
fibrous loam, cow manure, leaf mold and sand with a little char- 
coal and give a night temperature of 60 degrees. 


Dormant fuchsias should be started now. Give them a tem- 
perature of 50 to 55 degrees. Syringe them lightly. When 
started repot in a soil composed of three parts loam one part 
manure and a dash of sand. 


Sow verbena seeds for next summer's bedding plants. 


Sow seeds of Jerusalem cherries and peppers for next Christ- 
mas. 


Sow seeds of asparagus plumosus, smilax and dracaena for in- 
door cultivation. 


On very cold nights place newspapers between the plants in 
the window garden and the glass. 


To prevent damage from the red spider, which is especially 
prevalent at this season, syringe the plants carefully, taking pains 
to hit the under side of the leaves, and maintain as humid an 
atmosphere as possible. 


Meadow mice, which frequently injure fruit trees badly dur- 
ing the winter by girdling them, burrow under the snow. If no 
protection has been given the trees against them, tramp the snow 
down hard about each tree after each storm. 


See that all the garden tools are in good condition. Replace 
broken or’ wornout parts, so that when the gardening season 
opens the tools will be ready for use. Are they rusting? Scrub 
them wth benzine, using a stiff brush—a wire brush is best,— 
and, when the rust has been removed, paint them over with a 
mxture of white lead and lard. This will come off easily in the 
spring. 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Dr. L. H. Bailey Again Honored 


The Royal Horticultural Society at a recent meeting in 
London announced several awards to individuals for special 
service in horticulture. Among those thus honored was Dr. 
Liberty Hyde Bailey, of Ithaca, N. Y., to whom was given 
the Veitch Memorial Medal, the statement being made that 
it was bestowed for his scientific work on behalf of horticul- 
ture. It will be remembered that in 1927 the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society gave Dr. Bailey the George Robert 
White Medal of Honor, which is considered the premier horti- 
cultural award in this country. 





State of Washington Narcissi 


The Northwest Washington district bordering Puget 
Sound is doing its share towards supplying the domestic 
market with narcissus bulbs, according to a survey recently 
made by E. D. Hunter, district horticulturist of the State 
Department of Agriculture. This survey covered the counties 
of Snohomish, Skagit and Whatcom. It was taken at the 
request of the Federal Horticultural Board and was for the 
purpose of ascertaining the total 


Wherry of the Bureau of Agriculture at Washington, has 
opened to the wild flower enthusiast hitherto unknown de- 
lights by his demonstrations of soil reactions as reiated to the 
growth of the more delicate and elusive of our native plants. 

Mrs. Marsh,who shares with her husband deep interest in 
all native growth, realized that the average amateur gardener 
could more quickly be made to see “‘acidity’’ and “‘alkalinity”’ 
with the respective results on plant life if a practical test or 
indicator could be given before garden clubs. She began in a 
small way with her own club. This met with hearty response 
in interest and her demonstrations are now in demand from 
the varied garden clubs over the entire state. 

The supervision of a soil testing demonstration in the Con- 
servation Booth of the Garden Club of America at the Inter- 
national Flower Show in the Grand Central Palace in New 
York March 19-24 is in charge of Mrs. Marsh, who is freely 
giving much time to the work of conservation. 

Of the soil testers on the market the one most favored by 
Mrs. Marsh as being simple, effective and easily manipulated, 
is the ““‘B.H.D.,”’ costing $3.50 and now obtainable through 
the Garden Club of America at 598 Madison Avenue, New 

York City. 





number of narcissus bulbs grown 
during the 1926-1927 season. It 
was found that during this season 
nearly 3,500,000 bulbs were grown 
in these counties. This amount was 
probably only a fourth of the total 
amount grown in the state of Wash- 
ing. Some of the growers are pro- 
ducing for their own retail trade 
while others plan to wholesale 
entirely. A wide variety of narcissi 
was found to be grown. Leading 
varieties are: Victoria, Emperor, 
King Alfred, Gold Spur, Glory of 
Sassenheim, Van Waveren’s Giant, 
Von Sion and Sir Watkins. Soil and 
climatic conditions of the Puget 
Sound area seem especially adapted 
to the production of the daffodil 
bulb. 


Plant Conservation in 
New Jersey 
The conservation of native plants 
in New Jersey is receiving material 
aid from the happy thought of 
Mrs. Spencer S. Marsh, Chairman 
of the Conservation Department of 
the Garden Club of Madison. 
Through Bulletin No. 4 of the 
American Horticultural Society, and 
through lectures, Dr. Edgar T. 


“‘Modern Garden Design.” 








Sir Lawrence Weaver 


Sir Lawrence Weaver, who is to lecture at Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, Monday, February 13, under the auspices of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, will take as his subject 
Sic Lawrence is an unusually en- 
tertaining and forceful speaker. 
3 M., and members of the Society will be admitted on 
presentation of their membership tickets. 

available for non-members at $1.00. 


Conservation committees of 
other states may also find this 
method helpful in their efforts to 
popularly present the scientific facts 
demonstrated by Dr. Wherry in his 
Bulletin, and, to a limited public, 
through his lectures. 





A New Garden Club in 
Massachusetts 
The newest garden club in Massa- 


chusetts is the Salem Garden Club, 
which has just been organized with 


the following officers; President, 
Willis H. Ropes; vice-president, 
Mrs. Ambrose Walker; secretary, 


Mrs. Willard B. Porter; treasurer, 
F. Carroll Sargent. At the first meet- 
ing Mrs. Bessie Buxton, president 
of the Peabody Garden Club, gave 
an interesting talk on the aims and 
objects of garden clubs, as approved 
by the state federations of such 
organizations. 


The object of the club is the ad- 
vancement of gardening, develop- 
ment of home grounds, city beauti- 
fying and aiding in the protection of 
the forests, wild flowers and birds and 
the membership is limited to those 
actively interested in gardening. 


The lecture will begin at 


‘Tickets will be 
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Cyclamen Mite Control 


Florists and others who grow cyclamens under glass will 
be interested in the news that the cyclamen mite can be con- 
trolled with reasonable satisfaction by the use of napthalene 
vapor as a fumigant. Knowing that red spider on lettuce was 
being satisfactorily controlled by this material, Robert E. 
Fuller, of Woburn, Mass., conceived the idea of trying the 
same treatment for cyclamen mite. Experiments on a small 
scale indicated that the idea was feasible so treatment was 
given to a house of affected plants. 

The dosage recommended was four ounces of napthalene 
flakes to each 1,000 cubic feet of space. This was vaporized 
over a period of six hours, the house being kept closed for an 
additional six hours. A temperature between 75 and 80 de- 
grees was maintained with the humidity at 80 per cent or 
higher. The high humidity is important as it prevented in- 
jury by the recrystallization of the napthalene. Another pre- 
caution is the avoidance of bright sunlight during the time of 
fumigation. 

In Mr. Fuller’s tests he divided the napthalene into six 
equal parts and added one part each hour in order to be sure 
that the vaporization would continue over the six hours. The 
flakes were placed in a shallow pan over a small oil heater 
with the wick turned very low. At least three fumigations 
were found to be necessary, the first two, one or two days 
apart, and the third within a week of the second. 


Moving Pictures of Flowers to Be Shown 


Mr. Arthur C. Pillsbury is to give his unique lecture on 
“Secrets of Plant Life,” on Saturday morning, February 25, 
at 10:30, at the Exeter Street Theatre, Boston. The Garden 
Club of Swampscott is sponsoring the lecture and the pro- 
ceeds are to go to the Harvard Botanic Garden. 

While Mr. Pillsbury continues to call his lecture by the 
same title which he used last year, it is greatly enlarged and 
his pictures are even more wonderful than they were before. 
‘There is a fairy-like quality to the motion-pictures, taken 
through a microscope, showing sap circulating, tiny mosses 
growing, and buds curling, bursting into exquisite flowers, 
and gradually drooping and dropping. But besides the fascinat- 
ing beauty of these pictures, every flower-lover will gain much 
scientific knowledge of the processes of growth by seeing these 
processes going on before his eyes, magnified. Tickets at 
$1.00 each may be obtained from the chairman, Mrs. Charles 
A. Proctor, 297 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Gardens Club Competition Jury 


The City Gardens Club of New York announces the jury 
of award for their garden competition as follows: 

Mr. Walter R. Herrick, park commissioner, representing 
the City of New York. 

Mr. A. F. Brinckerhoff, President of the New York Chapter 
of the American Society of Landscape Architects, representing 
that association. 

Mr. Charles N. Lowsie, well-known landscape architect, 
representing the City Gardens Club. 

Much interest is being shown in the competition and en- 
tries have been received from landscape architects in other cities 
as well as in Greater New York. It is for a plan for the 
grounds surrounding the Museum of the city of New York, 
88th St. and East River, New York City, and is open to all 
persons, professional or amateur. 
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The Harvard Botanic Garden 


The annual appeal for gifts is now being made by the 
Botanic Garden of Harvard University that its work may go 
on for the present year. The upkeep of this Garden depends 
wholly on its small endowment and the gifts made each year. 

During the past few years the collection of hardy herba- 
ceous plants has grown to about 10,000 species, the largest 
in this country. Special areas, as the rock garden, the iris col- 
lection, the primrose group and the peony species, are now in 
condition for enjoyment and study. Last year over 5,000 
packets of seed were sent to botanic gardens abroad and to ama- 
teurs in this country, and nearly as many species were re- 
ceived in exchange. More new seeds are now coming in, and 
over 2,000 packets from last year are not yet sown because of 
lack of labor .A beginning has been made in the placing of 
permanent labels beside each plant, and keeping useful office 
records. 

The Garden must raise $10,000 among its friends to meet 
the minimum expenses. This does not provide for needed re- 
pairs, policing or care of special plantings. With no regular 
clerical assistance the Director cannot meet the many visitors 
or keep up the increasing correspondence and seed exchanges. 
The garden is open to all lovers of plants every day of the 
year, and all possible assistance is given to visitors. 

The Harvard Botanic Garden is the oldest existing botanic 
garden in this country, and it will be continued in its present 
location as a testing ground for hardy herbaceous plants. The 
renovation has been slow, and its progress will depend on the 
income. Checks may be made payable to Charles F. Adams, 
Treasurer, and sent to Stephen F. Hamblin, Director of the 
Harvard Botanic Garden, Cambridge, Mass. 


Massachusetts Nurserymen’s Association 


The Massachusetts Nurserymen’s Association held its an- 
nual meeting on January 10 at the Hotel Bellevue, Boston. 
This is one of the oldest state associations, having been organ- 
ized in 1910. President Sheldon A. Robinson presided. R. H. 
Allen, state nursery inspector, reported that the corn borer 
while not eliminated was greatly reduced in its depredations. 
The borer which in Massachusetts is not as destructive as 
the one found farther west and is much more liable to winter 
killing. 

One hundred dollars was appropriated toward the fund 
being raised for the preservation of the forests around Fran- 
conia Notch in New Hampshire which includes the famous 
“Old Man of the Mountains.”’ 

Officers were elected for 1928 as follows: President, Paul 
Bowman; vice president, James J. McManmon; secretary and 
treasurer, Winthrop H. Thurlow; executive committee, 
Richard M. Wyman, Sheldon A. Robinson, Edward W. 
Breed and Robert F. Cross; delegate to national convention, 
Harlan P. Kelsey; alternate delegate, R. M. Wyman. 


New England Farm and Garden Association 


It is announced that a lecture by Dr. R. W. Thatcher, 
president of the Massachusetts Agricultural College, is to be 
given at the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 28 
Newbury Street, Boston, on Thursday, February 9, at 3:30 
P. M., under the auspices of the New England Farm and 
Garden Association. The subject will be ‘“‘Opportunities for 
Women at the Massachusetts Agricultural College.’ No 
admission will be charged, and as Dr. Thatcher is a forceful 
and talented speaker, a large attendance is expected. 














Rhododendrons as Thermometers 


may have felt the heartbreak of seeing their leaves all 

curled up some winter morning, supposing them dead. 
Or perhaps you knew their habits to begin with, and so were 
saved this needless sorrow. 

By observing the leaf-curling of these sensitive shrubs, you 
not only feel assured of their safety, but can put them to use as 
thermometers. Glance out of the window at your rhododen- 
drons on a winter day and save yourself a trip to the usually 
distant and inaccessible part of the house where outdoor tem- 
peratures are recorded. 

Of course you cannot be sure within a degree or two, and 
a great deal of your skill in guessing exactly will depend on 
long observation. On the other hand, if you say 28 when the 
thermometer says 30, you are as near right as you need to 
be for choosing the correct wrap. 

The native rhododendrons and many other species and 
varieties indicate low temperatures by the droop and curl of 
their leaves. In summer the leaves are fairly flat, and most of 
them stand out horizontally or point upward. Some of the 
lower and older leaves droop, but they are not the ones to go 
by. 

The variations in summer temperature do 
not show plainly on rhododendron 
leaves except to an experienced eye, but 
in winter anyone can see at a glance 
what is happening due to cold. 

At about 40 degrees the leaves 
instead of standing out hori- 
zontally or pointing up, point 
downward at an angle. The 
drooping instead of ascending 
lines give the entire shrub a new 
aspect, which you will soon 
learn by experience to recognize 
as its 40 degree look. 

As the temperature goes lower 
the leaves droop increasingly by 
a downward curling of the leaf 
stem. No two plants respond in ex- 
actly the same degree, but generally 
speaking, when the thermometer 
reaches freezing, rhododendron 
leaves have drooped about half way 
down from the horizontal. At zero 
they hang vertically downward. 

This action of the leaves enables 
them to shed snow and to avoid 
being torn off by the wind. But 
there is a greater danger which 
rhododendrons face in winter. When the ground freezes, 
the roots cannot suck up much moisture. But moisture is 
continually given off by the under surface of the leaves, 
especially when the wind blows on them. If the leaves give 
off more moisture than the roots supply, the plants dry out 
and die. 

Therefore as the temperature drops lower the leaves curl. 
The curling begins usually at about 35 degrees. The margins 
at the side turn downward. At the freezing point the two 
sides of the leaf have about met under it, though this of course 
varies in different plants. 

The lower the temperature, the tighter the curl. Twenty 
degrees will perhaps roll the leaves to the diameter of your 
thumb. At zero they may compare with a pencil. By observ- 
ing the droop and curl of a particular rhododendron, you 
should be able to guess temperatures in winter within one or 
two degrees. Sunshine and wind modify the condition some- 


ts you planted your first rhododendrons in the fall, you 












what, and must be allowed for. Some rhododendrons are 
better indicators than others, and there are species which do 
not droop or curl their leaves, but such usually cannot be 
grown in the north. 

Rhododendron maximum, hardiest of all the large species 
and native as far north as Massachusetts, plays the game with 
the best. Most of the hardy hybrids are good thermometers. 
As a general rule, when you see the leaves of any rhododen- 
dron curled up tight you need alcohol in your radiator. 

—G. G. Nearing. 
Grubbs, Del. 


The Need of Winter Mulches 


HEN this is being written, at the end of the third week 
in January, New England has had an extraordinary 
winter, with hardly any snow. Yet the absence of low tem- 
peratures and the unusually clear skies have not made it a favor- 
able winter for low growing perennials and rock plants which 
have not been mulched. This is particularly true where fall 
plantings were made and plants are not yet securely anchored 
by their roots. Robust growing perennials 
may be all right when well established but 
I have rarely seen a season where more 
plants have been heaved out of the soil 
by alternating freezings and thawings. 
Where covering was done in early 
December plants will be all right 
but it is quite the reverse where 
mulching has been neglected. 
Much injury has already re- 
sulted but most of this may be 
retrieved if plants are pressed 
carefully back into the earth and 
a mulching of hay, straw, leaves 
or excelsior is given which can be 
held in position by either 
branches, light boards or a little 
soil or manure scat- 
tered above it. Salt hay 
where obtainable is 
ideal. Peat moss spread 
evenly over the beds will prevent 
heaving and will keep down weeds 
considerably as well as assist in re- 
taining moisture if allowed to re- 
main during the summer. The really 
hard part of our winter is yet to 
come, and [I would urge all with 
unmulched beds to attend to them 
now. Over low perennials of an evergreen nature it assists 
very much if light is diffused by covering with evergreen 
boughs where obtainable, or by one of the regular mulches 
lightly applied but held in place. Such common plants as 
Phlox subulata, cerastiums, trailing veronicas, thymes, the 
lovely Daphne cneorum and others which might be named 
suffer the most as spring approaches and uncovering should 
not be done too early. Of course the situation is different in 
sections where there has been an abundant fall of snow, 
because snow makes a good protection. Still, it often happens 
that the greatest amount of damage is done after most of the 
snow has disappeared. 


Rhododendron 
Leaves in Cold 
Weather 


—W. N. Craig. 
Weymouth, Mass. 
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The Horticultural Society 
of New York 


At the annual meeting of the Horticultural Society of New 
York, held on January 11, the Society was found to be 
in a very flourishing condition and carrying on much valu- 
able work. The report of the Board of Directors was as fol- 
lows: 


It is a great pleasure to report to the Society at this annual meeting as 
the past year has been one of the most successful and constructive since our 


inception. Before going into the work accomplished I should like to say 
that we now have a total of 2,024 members consisting of : 
| Sree Benefactor 
Ss da enss behweae Patrons 
ee eee ee Life 
Ot kin sne eee ae Sustaining 
SN wa ood chatns odae Se Annual 


which is a net gain over last year of 117 members, there having been 44 
deaths and 62 resignations. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors, held on February 9, 1927, in 
accordance with the Constitution and By-Laws, officers of the Society 
were elected as follows: 

Chairman of the Board—-Mr. F. R. Pierson 

President—Mr. T. A. Havemeyer 

Vice-Presidents—Dr. N. L. Britton, Mr. J. W. Cromwell and Dr. E. B. 
Southwick 

Honorary Vice-President—Mr. E. S. Harkness, Mrs. Charles H. Senff, 
Mrs. F. A. Constable, Mr. Daniel Guggenheim, Mr. W. R. Coe, Mr. 
F. E. Dixon, Mr. Albert C. Burrage, Mrs. Payne Whitney, Mr. Pierre 
S. duPont and Mr. W. B. Thompson 

Secretary-Treasurer—Mr. Frederic R. Newbold 

Assistant Treasurer—Mr. Edward A. LeRoy, Jr. 

When the word “‘successful’’ is used one’s mind naturally associates 
the word ‘‘financial’’ with it and while this is true of the status of the 
Society at this time, as the report of our treasurer will verify, accent is 
not placed on this so much as on the fact that our work has been such as 
to justify the cooperation given us both in membership dues and contribu- 
tions. 

The lecture program, under the guidance of Mr. Richardson Wright, 
has been most popular, the subjects being good and the choice of lecturers 
a very happy one. 

The Fourteenth International Flower Show, held in March of 1927 
at the Grand Central Palace, was the most successful in the history of this 
show, not only from a monetary point of view but from the point of 
reaching out to the, we might almost say, masses. Inquiries have reached 
the office of both the International Flower Show Committee and the Horti- 
cultural Society, which indicate interesting a tremendous number of people; 
in fact, the hotels report an overcrowded condition during flower show 
week, as this exhibition now attracts large numbers from out of town, and 
it is exceedingly flattering to those of us who work hard for this show 
to know the distance people come to view it. 

During 1927 the Horticultural Society, under the leadership of Dr. 
A. B. Stout, published its third book of Memoirs, this being a compilation 
of 55 papers presented at the International Conference on Flower and 
Fruit Sterility held in August of 1926. This publication is a volume of 
408 pages and is a permanent contribution to the science of horticulture. 


The year just closed has also witnessed the beginning of a work which 
will, without doubt, reflect far reaching results to the benefit of horti- 
culture in general, although the start made has been only on the study 
of diseases of lilies. A committee has been formed consisting of the 
Horticultural Society of New York, the New York Botanical Garden, the 
Boyce Thompson Institute and the New York State College of Agriculture 
at Cornell University. The part we play in this combination is the contri- 
bution of $1,000.00 a year for two years toward keeping a young man 
working on the study of the diseases that have so destroyed the lilies in 
our gardens. Should this research work with lilies prove a successful 
venture, there are many possibilities for its extension to the diseases bother- 
ing both the amateur and the commercial man alike among other flowers. 
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Our flower shows, though but two in numbex, were a contribution 
to the esthetic and educational life of the city. 


We conducted, during the summer of 1927, an essay competition on 
trees and wild flowers among the childven of the country between the 
ages of 10 and 16 years. Many entered in this competition, which was 
judged by Dr. A. B. Stout of the New York Botanical Garden, Dr. Bertha 
Chapman Cady, of the Girl Scouts and Dr. George Sherwood, Director of 
the American Museum of Natural History. 


It would be impossible to enumerate the many services and work done 
by the office for, not only our own subscribers, but anyone coming to us 
for help and information. We have become a centre for garden club needs 
and it is amazing the number of inquiries we get and the distances from 
which these calls come. 


The one thing that seems to lag with us is sufficient interest in our 
library. The need for money and books in this work is, of course, tre- 
mendous, and we should very much like to suggest to our members that 
their active participation in the building of a collection of books for study 
and research work would be very much appreciated and be a most worth 
while avenue for their efforts. 


Respectfully submitted, 
F. R. PIERSON, 


Chairman, Board of Directors. 


The Forcing of Hyacinth 
and Tulip Bulbs 


Ho°w long a time is required for forcing the different varie- 

ties of hyacinth and tulip bulbs? This is a question often 
asked but the data for answering has been missing. Last year 
the agricultural department of the Jamaica Plain (Mass.) 
High School made an experiment, the results of which show 
that there is a wide variation in the length of time needed for 


the proper rooting of different varieties. Narcissus L’Innocence 
required only eight weeks to make its complement of roots 
and it flowered in 22 days from the time it was taken out of 
storage. Narcissus Yellow Hammer required fifteen weeks in 
storage but produced flowers in nine dzys, making it the 
earliest of all to bloom. 

The tulip Mon Tresor produced flowers in only 16 days 
and after but eight weeks in storage. On the other hand the 
Darwin tulip William Pitt, required fifteen weeks of storage 
and 28 days of forcing. 

All the bulbs were potted and put in a bulb storage cellar 
with a temperature of about 42 degrees, at the end of Novem- 
ber. After being taken from storage the bulbs were brought 
along in a schoolroom with a small amount of direct sun- 
light and a day temperature of 67 to 70 degrees and a night 
temperature of about 50 degrees. 

Most of the bulbs were taken from storage from the last 
week in February to the second week in March, and all records 
were carefully kept by the class. A complete list with the 
length of time in storage, the number of days required for 
forcing, and the length of the flowering period are given be- 
low: 


No. of 
days from 

end of Length of 

No. of storage flowering 

wks. in to first period. 
Variety storage flowers Days 

HYACINTHS 
|: ea 8 22 11 
TE) 13 19 16 
ee dna beige ica 13 15 11 
Grand Maitre (lavender blue) .......... 13 16 ‘5 
Yellow Hammer (yellow) ............ 15 9 15 
OT £8 eee 15 17 21 
eee 15 18 14 
gf rae 13 11 15 
Re eee ee 15 12 16 
TULIPS 

Mon Tresor (yellow) s.e. ............ 8 16 13 
Crown of Gold (yellow) D. ........... 13 17 14 
i ew adn ola y's 13 19 18 
Rubra Maxima (crimson) D. .......... 13 17 11 
Prince of Austria (red orange) s.e. ...... 13 25 16 
Goldfinch (yellow) s.e. .............. 13 20 11 
Queen of Netherlands (pink) .......... 13 19 16 
fe. ee 14 16 11 
Rose Grisdelin (rose) s.e. ............ 14 17 12 
Coleur Cardinal (crimson lilac) s.e. ...... 14 23 11 
Princess Elizabeth (rose) .............. 15 34 12 
William Pitt (scarlet) D. ............. 15 28 11 
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Color and Types of Gladiolus 
Species and Varieties 


O the average amateur the name of a gladiolus does not 
mean anything unless he knows the color, type and man- 
ner of growth. By visiting gardens, observing the glads at 
shows and in one’s own garden one soon learns to know eack 
gladiolus as well as he knows the name of each rose in his 
garden. The following is a list of well known and popular 
varieties, according to color, which should have a value, when 
planning a garden for next summer. 





LIGHT PINK VIOLET 
Wilbrink Baron Hulot 
Mona Lisa, Jacoba Van Beiren 
America Kirchoff’s Violet 
Dawn New Violet, Jap. Lady 


Giant Nymph 
Maiden’s Blush 


DARK RED 
Black Joe 


L. M. Foch Black Pansy 
Pearl of California Joe Coleman 
Rita Beck Empress of India 
Pink Wonder Mrs. Watt 
Gladdie Boy RED, SCARLET AND 
Mrs. Dr. Norton CRIMSON 
Annie Laurie Crimson Glow 
DEEP PINK Dominion 
Longfellow Red Emperor 
Gretchen Zang Ida Van 
Los Angeles Illuminator 
Pauline Kunderd Alma Gluck 
Catherine Coleman War 
Hazel Dawn Princeps 
SALMON PINK Dr. F. E Bennett 
Evelyn Kirkland ROSE 
Mrs. Leon Douglas American Beauty 
Richard Diener E. J. Shalor 
Tycko Zang Rose Mist 
Jewell Rose Glory 
Jenny Lind Peach Rose 
Van Fleet ORANGE 
BLOTCHED PINK Ethlyn 
Pendleton Orange Glory 
Mrs. William E. Clark Sunnymede 
Mrs. Sothin Orange Queen 
Scphie Fischer YELLOW 
Twin Fires Schwaben 
WHITE Prim. Queen 
Albania Primadonna 
Tiffany Satellite 
Marie Kunderd Butter Boy 
Carmen Sylva Butterfly 
Peace Flora 
Ruffolace Kunderd’s Yellow Wonder 


Golden Frill 
Gold Eagle 

The types are as follows: The commercial or florist’s type, 
the exhibition type, the primulinus type, the primulinus 
grandiflorus type and the landscape type. 

The first two are well known by the amateur. 

A blue bowl of deep yellow primulinus gladioli with a 
few of dark orange makes a lovely luncheon table decora- 
tion. Primulinus Primadonna or the primulinus species and 
the gladiolus Priscilla Alden with a few sprays of Delphinium 
Belladonna form a beautiful center piece for table decoration. 

The primulinus grandiflorus varieties have larger blossoms 
than the others and are a little more open in flower, but have 
the hooded effect. They are a little more widely spaced on the 
stems than those of the primulinus type. 

The last type mentioned and which the amateur should 
know much about, is the landscape type. I call landscape 
planting, “‘painting with flowers’’ because planting gardens 
in colors should be done as carefully and as artistically as an 
artist would paint a picture. 

The primulinus gladiolus is the best adapted for this type 
of planting. A landscape gladiolus should be strong enough 
to stand erect in all kinds of weather. The small flowered 
gladioli stands up better than the large heavy blossomed 
kinds. We must have endurance of colors in a landscape 
gladiolus. It must not spot in rain nor fade in the sun. It is not 
well to have too many blooms open at once, or the length of 
display will be short. Following is a list of gladioli suitable 
for planting in masses or in large clumps: 


Early Snowflake 
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Primulinus Species. Deep yellow and very graceful. 

Alma Gluck is very beautiful. 

Sunnymede in orange masses, lovely. 

Alice Tiplady. Stands up well and has good foliage. 

Ethelyn is a fine orange yellow and has several blooms to one bulb. 

Butterboy. A good yellow. 

Neoga. Splendid dark red, very vigorous. 

Los Angeles. Has many blooms and lasts a long time. Lovely pink. 

Albion, Florescens, Kikomo, Golden Swallow, Dorothy Wheeler and 
Maiden’s Blush are all good landscape types of gladiolus. 

Harmonia. Wonderful substance. Self-salmon in color. 


—Grace A. M. Clark. 





Dame Edith Helen 


The New Rose Dame Edith Helen 


I FIRST had the privilege of seeing this wonderful new rose 
at the Royal Show in Chester, England in early July, 1925, 
where it was staged along with other good items by the noted 
firm of Alexander Dickson &% Sons, Newtonards, Ireland. 
Three points strongly impressed me at the time, first, the great 
size and fullness of the blooms; second, its strong fragrance— 
(something lacking in too many roses today) and third, the 
rich brilliance of the pink flowers. It may be claimed that 
there are altogether too many pink colored roses today, and 
while this is in measure true, Dame Edith Helen is of such 
outstanding merit that it practically tops the entire family of 
pink roses. The plants have really remarkable vigor, the foli- 
age is extra good and the broadly petalled flowers are charm- 
ing in the long pointed bud stage, as also when the rolling 
petals unfold themselves. 

But few new roses have received such a host of high 
awards as Dame Edith Helen. It secured the gold medal of the 
National Rose Society of England in 1926 and a first class 
certificate from the Royal Horticultural Society which is their 
highest award, also the Clay cup offered that same year for 
the best new sweet scented rose. In America it secured gold 
medals at both the New York and Philadelphia spring shows 
last year. Boston should see it at the coming spring exhibition. 
Roses come and go but I think that in Dame Edith Helen we 
have a variety of such great merit that it will be a long time 
before it is dethroned. 

—W.N. Craig. 
Weymouth, Mass. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER : 
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Iowa’ and issued by the Iowa State College at Ames. 

In a section devoted to horticulture the statement is 
made that particular emphasis will be placed this year on the 
garden club short course. It seems that the garden club move- 
ment has spread rapidly and is doing excellent work in hun- 
dreds of communities in lowa. This short course, which unless 
I am mistaken, is the first to be undertaken by any similar 
institution in the country, has been arranged to present ideas, 
plans and outlines which will be helpful to garden club mem- 
bers and officers. One session will deal wholly with garden 
club organization, the arrangement of program material, 
sources of speakers and methods of interesting the com- 
munity in garden club work. 

The rapid growth of garden clubs in all sections of the 
country is in itself extremely significant, but hardly more so 
than the movement for the formation of garden club federa- 
tions, which is now taking form in several states. Garden 
clubs are local in their influence, but state federations are not 
circumscribed in this way. They can easily become an exceed- 
ingly important force in whatever direction they may choose 
to turn their activities. 

It is plain that the next step will be the formation of a 
national congress with delegates from all the state federations. 
Organized in this way and representing local organizations 
in all parts of the country, such a congress would become a 
factor to be reckoned with in horticultural developments of all 
kinds. 

It has been felt in some states that-a garden club federation 
might'be considered as a rival of The Garden Club of America. 
Indeed, some clubs have declined to join a federation for that 
reason. It is true, of course, that the work of the two organi- 
zations must parallel each other to some extent, but there is 
little overlapping, and the two organizations function along 
different lines. The Garden Club 
of America is usually looked upon 
as having somewhat aristocratic 
tendencies, and this is said in no 
spirit of criticism. For years it 
has stood for the highest ideals 
in horticulture. It has done more 
than any other group to bring 
about the making of better gar- 
dens and the dissemination of 
information as to better garden 
practices. It has been insistent 
that seedsmen and nurserymen 
should propagate and distribute 
novelties of all kinds, and espe- 
cially plants which have been 
tested out abroad and found of 
value, and in this way has con- 
tributed immeasurably to horti- 
cultural progress in this coun- 
try. It is assumed that this great 
organization will not depart 
from the methods which have 
made it what it is today. 

The garden club federations 
will, I am sure, concern them- 
selves more particularly with 
elementary matters. They will 
encourage the making of better 
small gardens, the growing of a 
wider variety of plants, more 
attention to garden design, civic 


B tows" me is a copy of a little paper called ‘Better 








The Curious “Bottle Brush’ 


improvements, the guidance of newly formed clubs and 
the instruction of garden makers who are ambitious but un- 
informed. Between The Garden Club of America and the 
garden federations there will continue to exist, undoubtedly, 
a friendly cooperation, because their ultimate aims are the 
same, and because both are needed to cover the entire field of 
horticultural endeavor. 


There are certain greenhouse plants which always appeal 
to amateurs because of their unusual appearance. The Bird of 
Paradise Flower (Strelitzia reginae) is one of them, and an- 
other is the Bottle Brush (Callistemon lanceolatus). The 
Bottle Brush takes its name from the fact that the flower 
clusters actually resemble brushes of the kind which are 
used to scour milk bottles. These flower clusters are highly 
colored, usually bright red. The plants, which are classed as 
ornamental shrubs, are hardy in the warmer sections of the 
country, and are especially popular in California, as they can 
be grown without irrigation. In New England and other cold 
sections, they must be grown under glass, but they are easily 
propagated from seeds, which should be sown in spring in a 
mixture of sand, leaf mold and loam, and covered very lightly. 
As they will thrive in a cool temperature and require no special 
handling, they are recommended to amateurs who are fortu- 
nate enough to have greenhouses. 


I feel that I should say a word in answer to Mrs. Peck- 
ham’s criticism of the methods used by market gardeners 
around Boston in their handling of celery. It will be remem- 
bered that in the last issue of Horticulture Mrs. Peckham 
wrote that she was shocked when, on a visit to Bosioz, she 
found bunches of celery fas- 
tened together with nails. Now 
for years it has been the cus- 
tom among market gardeners 
of Greater Boston to follow 
this method, the nails being 
thrust through the celery at a 
point below the heart. During 
the last two or three years, 
however, the Market Garden 
Field Station at Waltham has 
been leading a crusade to do 
away with this practice, and to 
substitute either tape or parch- 
ment wrappers. As a result, a 
very large proportion of the 
celery which now comes to the 
Boston market is wrapped and 
not nailed. The growers, espe- 
cially those who produce extra 
good celery, like the new 
method because it gives them a 
chance to place their advertise- 
ments on the wrappers. It ap- 
pears that Mrs. Peckham unfor- 
tunately found a store which 
was selling celery marketed in 
the old-fashioned way, and thus 
drew the conclusion that all 
Boston celery was packed in 
this fashion. Nails will soon be 
as scarce as in New York. 
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A Notable Rose Garden 


which was visited several years 
ago by the American Rose 
Society, is considered one of 
finest on the Atlantic coast, 
not only in its arrangement 
and setting, but also in the 
quality and the variety of the 
roses which it contains. The 
first preliminary planning of 
the garden was made in 1918, 
and the following year a num- 
ber of large pines on the site 
chosen were moved and re- 
arranged to form a_ back- 
ground. The terraces, which 
are an essential feature of the 
garden, were constructed in 
1920 and the actual planting 
of the roses was done in 1922. 
The garden is really divided 
into three sections. The upper 
section is 36 x 48 feet, the 
middle section 44 x 64 feet 
and the lower section 64 x 112 
feet. 










































General View of the Garden 











ORTICULT URE has already announced that the Mrs. Frothingham had done some experimental work 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society has awarded with roses for several years before the present garden 
its beautiful silver medal to Mrs. Louis A. Froth- was constructed. Then she placed the whole matter of 

ingham of North Easton, the wife of Congressman preparing and planting the ground into the hands of 
Frothingham, for her notable rose garden. This garden, Mrs. Harriet Foote of Marblehead, Mass. 


Mrs. Foote selected the roses 
and supervised the planting, 
but the design of the garden 
was made by Mr. Herbert J. 
Kellaway, landscape architect, 
of Boston, and is very charm- 
ing. The mansion, which sets 
well back from the road, is 
surrounded by trees and lawns. 
A vista has been cut through 
a woody growth, with the 
Italian summer house at the 
further end. This structure 
was found in Italy by Mrs. 
Frothingham and _ brought 
over some years ago. It marks 
a right-angle turn in the walk 
leading to the rose garden. The 
moment that this turn is made 
the visitor finds himself look- 
ing down upon a series of ter- 
races with roses blooming on 
every side, and a much larger 
summer house facing a round 
pool, which is 23 feet in 


The Italian Summer House 
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An Approach to the Garden Through a Rose-Covered Pergola 
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diameter with an 18-inch curb. This pool contains a 
fountain and is surrounded by baby rambler roses, mak- 
ing a floral border which keeps its charm throughout the 
summer. 

The lower garden’ is circular, following the lines of 
the pool. This latter garden is partly surrounded by a 
lattice work on which climbing roses have been trained. 
The walks are circular and are lined with tree roses. 

Incidentally, these tree roses are among the most note- 
worthy features of the garden, being remarkably sym- 
metrical, five or six feet tall, and including varieties 
almost never before grown as standards in America. 
Here, for example, are sev- 
eral remarkable specimens 
of Souvenir de Claudius 


Pernet, grown in tree form. 
Red Star, Golden Emblem, 


Lolita Armour, Columbia 
and Radiance are among 
the other varieties grown 
as standards. 

In spring the lattice 
work is almost hidden un- 
der great masses of climb- 
ing roses, American Pillar 
being particularly conspic- 


uous. Among the most 
conspicuous of the new 
bush roses are Mabel 


Morse, a wonderful yel- 
low variety; Mrs. Henry 
Morse, a charming pink 
variety; Victor Teschen- 
derff, pure white; K. of 
K., a brilliant red rose 
which was named in 
honor of the late Lord 
Kitchener; and Independ- 
ence Day, saffron colored, 
as well as Los Angeles and 
W. F. Dreer. 

Mrs. Foote, whose 
reputation as a builder of 
rose gardens is nation 
wide, spent months the first 
year in getting the ground 
ready, after Mr. Kellaway 
had made the design. The 
soil was dug out for a 
depth of four feet. In 
places where the drainage was at all poor great numbers 
of rocks were placed in the bottom of the excavation. 

The whole countryside was searched for suitable soil 
to use in the beds, and the beds themselves were pre- 
pared in the autumn, so that they would settle and be 
ready for planting in the spring. 

The roses came from Mrs. Foote’s own garden, and 
were set out under her personal direction. One day a 
week all summer she has visited the garden and given 
instructions about its care. Mrs. Frothingham herself 
has spent much time within its borders, and one has 
but to look upon it to recognize the touch of loving 
hands and the intelligent devotion of experts to whom 
the care of such roses is not a duty but a joy. 





One of the Scores of Standard Roses in the Garden 


Gaillardias or Blanket Flowers 


T may be that the beauty of the improved varieties 
of the Gaillardia or Blanket Flower will overcome the 
objections of fastidious garden makers who have ruled 
this easily grown perennial from their beds or borders 
on the ground that the colors are too garish. It is true 
that the newer kinds are still very bright and showy, but 
they harmonize well with many other garden perennials 
and are very useful for cutting. A vase of Gaillardias with 
a little foliage and a liberal sprinkling of Gypsophila 
makes a charming decoration, especially for somewhat 
dark rooms. Several new varieties have been announced, 
but the one called Portola is among the best. It may be 
listed as a novelty, being 
comparatively new, and is 
much less straggly in habit 
than most varieties. With 
good culture, the plants 
make strong, upright 
growth, and obtain a 
height of three feet. The 
flowers are borne on long, 
sturdy stems, and are a 
brilliant coppery-scarlet, 
each petal being tipped 
with golden yellow. 

No one should try to 
grow Gaillardias in heavy 
moist soil, for disappoint- 
ment is certain to result. 
In light, sandy soil, on the 
contrary, they will flour- 
ish and increase. In such a 
situation, even if exposed 
to the hot sun all day, the 
plants will seldom wilt and 
will produce an enormous 
number of blooms. There 
are few perennials which 
will flourish with so little 
moisture as the Gaillardia, 
a point to be kept in 
mind in gardens where 
water is not easily applied 
by artificial means. 

Although they like light 
soil, the plants require an 
abundance of plant food 
which may be given in the 
form of well rotted ma- 
nure or bone meal. It is 
not difficult to raise seed- 
lings, and it is always well to keep new plants coming 
along, because any perennial which produces as many 
flowers as a thrifty Gaillardia will become worn out in a 
few years. One-year plants will bloom, but those two 
years old will make the best display. Seeds may be sown 
in the spring or early summer, preferably under glass, 
the seedlings being pricked off into three-inch pots, 
where they may be kept until the following spring. It 
is quite possible, however, to transfer the plants to the 
open ground as soon as large enough. Established plants 
may be divided in the spring or fall, but should not be 
reduced drastically. New plants can also be raised with- 
out difficulty from root cuttings, and this is a good plan 
to follow when one desires to increase new varieties. 
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Beds of Sutton’s Stocks. Seed packets, 69 cents 


The opportunity of a lifetime— 
special collection of 50 varieties 


of Sutton’s Seeds for $10 


SuTTon’s Seeds are famous throughout the world for 
their superior quality, sure germination and profuseness of 
bloom. So that more Americans may become acquainted 
with “England’s Best,” we have prepared a superb collec- 
tion, one of the best we have ever offered, which includes 
fifty varieties of the very finest Sutton flower seeds, to sell 
in the United States for $10. As will be seen from the 
Sutton Catalog, sent with every order, this price is about 
half what the sarne seeds would cost if purchased by the 
individual package. Yet every package is-full size. 

This collection contains the better strains of the much- 
wanted flowers — some of them may be unfamiliar to 
Americans but will cause a sensation when they come into 
bloom. ‘These seeds are all of the finest Sutton quality and 
will thrive and blossom as freely in the United States as in 
England. Read the list of seeds comprising the collection. 


Special Sutton collection of 50 named varieties 
Aster, Pink Pearl Hollyhock, Double, Phlox Drummondii, 
Aster, Buff Beauty Prize Mixed Large-flowered 
Anchusa, Italica Larkspur, Stock-flowered Mixed 


Antirrhinum, Bright Mixed Poppy, Mrs. Perry 
Pink Lavatera, Loveliness Poppy, Bracteatum 

Antirrhinum, Orange Lupinus, Polyphyllus, Poppy, Orientale 
King Hybrids Pyrethrum, Single, 

Antirrhinum, White Marigold, Double Mixed 


Scabious, P:nk 

Scabious, Mauve 

Stock, Salmon Beauty 

Sweet William, Pink 
Beauty 


Antirrhinum, Yellow African Tall Mixed 

Antirrhinum, Tall, Marigold, French 
Mixed Miniature Mixed 

Aquilegia, Long-spurred Mignonette, Giant 

Aster, (Perennial) Myosotis, Royal Blue 
Sub-creruleus (Enothera, Afte rglow Verbena, Giant Pink 

Campanula, Sutton’s Pentstemon, Large- Zinnia, Giant Double 
Hybrids flowering Mixed Mixed 

Campanula, Carpatica, Mixed 

Canterbury Bells, Mixed 

Chrysanthemum Annual, Double 
and Single 

Chrysanthemum Perennial Shasta 
Daisy Westralia 

Clarkia Elegans, Mixed 

Coreopsis 

Cornflower, Blue 

Cosmea, Early Single Mixed 

Daisy, Giant Double Mixed 

Delphinium, Belladonna 

Delphinium, Hybridum, Mixed 

Dimorphotheca Aurantiaca Hybrids 

Erigeron Speciosus 

Eschscholtzia, Mixture 

Eschscholtzia, Ruby King 

Gaillardia, Large-flowered, Single 

Geum, Double, Mrs. Bradshaw 

Godetia, Double Rose 


This exceptional collection will be 
carefully packed and shipped post- 
paid to any address in the United 
States together with a copy of 
Sutton’s Catalog containing a 
guide to horticulture. Send Inter- 
national Money Order. Address 


SUTTON & SONS 





Sutton’s Special Mixture of Annual 
Chrysanthemums. Seed packets, 35 
Dept. Reading, England cents. 
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More and more this 
sort of sensible thing 
is being done. And 
why not? 


Glass Garden adjoin- 
ing the residence of 
H. M. Gage, Brain- 
tree, Mass. 





























rankly now — 


why do you longer 
put off having a 
GLASS GARDEN 


NE thing sure, it isn’t the cost that has 
prevented it. So it must be, that you want 
to know more about such things. Because we 
discovered there were so many just like you, we 
had Scribners make us a book covering conserva- 
tories, sun rooms, swimming pools and the like. 


An extra number are moderate size with several 
attached direct to the residence like this one. 
The fact that we have been building greenhouses 
for over four generations led us to feel we might 
know something about them. 

Which fact led us to call the book “Glass Gar- 
dens as We Know Them.” 

You are most welcome to a copy. 


Jord, s. Hurnham@. 


Builders of Greenhouses and (Conservatories 


EASTERN FACTORY WESTERN FACTORY CANADIAN FACTORY 
Irvington, N. Y. Des Plaines, Ill. St. Catharines, Ont. 


Irvington New York Philadelphia. Pa Chicago 
New York 30 East 42nd St Land Title Bldg. Cont. Bank Bldg. 
St. Louis Kansas City Boston . Buffalo 
704 E. Carrie Ave. Commerce Bldg. Little Bldg. Jackson Bldg 
Greensboro, N C. Cleveland Denver 


300 Woodbine Court 1304 Ulmer Bldg. 1247 So. Emerson St. 
Montreal St. Catharines Toronto 
1410 Stanley St. Ontario, Canada Harbor Com. Bldg. 


FOR FOUR. GENERATIONS 


BUILDERS OF GREENHOUSES 
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At Seed Sowing Time 


Seed sowing time for 1928 is rapidly approaching. Proper 
planting determines the germination of even good seeds, and 
the vigor of the plants produced. The soil should be very light 
for small seeds. A good proportion of leaf mold makes a good 
soil for good germination. Being light the seedling can more 
easily push its head through, and the roots penetrate down- 
ward with ease. It is also rich in food easily available to the 
young plant. A good rule in planting small seeds is to bury 
them to a depth four times the diameter of the seed. If deeper 
they may decay, if shallower they will dry out too quickly. 
Firm the soil to the seed, very firm if the soil is very light. 

The seed coat is waterproof for protection during preserva- 
tion and transplantation. There is only one little spot in a 
seed with an uninjured coat where the water can get in. It is a 
small hole located near the end of the embryo stem which 
grows the root. It is called the micropyle. That hole was 
made by the entering in of the pollen grain which fertilized 


the seed. It never closed up. As the soil water clings to the | 


soil grains with the tenacity of a rubber film, it cannot pass 
to the seed unless both are well firmed together. Looseness 
of soil may be the reason of failure to germinate or slow 
germination. Drop two or three lima beans with unbroken 
seed coats into a glass of water. The wrinkles which will 
soon begin to form in the seed coat will show you just where 
the water enters and how it travels in the seed. Light is not 
necessary for germination. Most seeds start best in the dark, 
but warmth and moisture are necessary. 
—Samuel Knowles. 

North Easton, Mass. 


The Wonder of the Greenhouse 


The garden is furnished with benches where from April 
to November we can sit and enjoy the flowers while in 
friendly talk. Through the pine woods one or more can walk, 
finding the wild flowers and, even in winter under the cover- 
ing of pine needles and brown oak leaves, the red berries of 
the mitchella. In the bog the moss is still green. All this 
enjoyment and yet until the greenhouse is built the garden is 
like a home without a nursery for we need it to watch the 
seeds grow up. We look with wonder at this little seed; can 
it really grow into a Douglas fir or this other into a pine tree? 
Were the seeds of these cacti and aloes really given to us in 
the garden at Palermo? Did we pick up the acorn from which 
this oak has grown only last February in beautiful Capo di 
Monti near Naples? Did this green bulb once send up its tuft 
of leaves among the white marble columns of the old Roman 
city of Sabrata in Tripolitana? Did some Nydia once weave 
blossoms like those it will wear into wreaths and garlands 
to decorate the great bust of Jupiter which still dominates 
these ruins? 

Our gardens in January are visions of beauty as we turn 
the pages of our catalogues to choose the seeds which we our- 
selves may not have brought from distant lands but which 
others have for us. Not long ago I read a letter from a gardener 
questioning, ‘‘Is there a God?” for so many sad things have 
happened. Yet yesterday I received from him a bag full of 
little brown things which he told me were seeds and which 
he had full faith would grow into beautiful azaleas, rhododen- 
drons and other fine shrubs for our gardens. Would the touch 
of the soil on the seed produce this miracle? Would the added 
warmth and moisture of the greenhouse without the God 
given principle of life? The miracle of the seed is ours at 
every Eastertide. It is also wonderful that in a tiny brown 
seed the germ of life can be brought to us from sunny Korea 
or the sands of North Africa to develop in the moisture and 
warmth of a greenhouse, like little children made happy in 
their nursery. For of such is the kingdom of Heaven. 


Hillcrest Gardens, —AM. R. Case. 
Weston, Mass. 
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Heart Cypress 
Tubs 


MY #45 take pleasure in directing the 

attention of our patrons to our 
Plant Tub Manufacturing Department. 
‘These are described in our Special ‘Tub 
pamphlet. In addition to Plant Tubs 
we manufacture from specifications, 
Window Boxes and all kinds of Garden 
Furniture. 


Our wooden work represents the high- 
est perfection of the wood-worker’s art. 
Estimates furnished on special work. 





Tub No. 11 





Tub No. 12 


Round Tub 









Tub No. 2 


Tub No. 13 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


‘om 
Nurserymen and Florists 
RUTHERFORD, NEW JERSEY 
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RARE PLANTS FROM HICKS 





Virginia. 





Canby Pachistima—P. Canbyi 


A beautiful ground cover, producing a green and bronze-red moss- 
like carpet, 6 inches thick. Tuck it under foundation plantings, 
along the border, or in the rock garden. 


Extra good plants, 50 cts. each, $4.50 for 10 


Pachistima is one of the rarest plants in the United States; found 
growing wild only in one place in the Alleghany mountains in West 


May we tell yeu more about it and other rare garden plants of 














great merit? 
HICKS NURSERIES 
Box E Westbury, L. I., New York 
foe eee eed 
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BOBBINK & ATKINS 


V ist 
Nursery 





Ask for 
Catalog 


For Spring Planting 


In our new and completely revised Rose catalogue nearly a thousand 
varieties of favorite Roses are described and priced, including the newest 
novelties and the older favorite Roses. Many varieties are illustrated 
in color, while accurate descriptions are given with comments on their 
merits and demerits. Alli are perfectly classified and arranged to make 


ordering easy. 


Our Specialties 


Azalea Mollis and Pontica, Hardy Ever- 
green Azaleas, Chinese Magnolias, Coton- 
easters, Japanese Maples, Rhododendrons, 
grafted Blue Spruce, Koster and Moer- 


heimi varieties. 


Evergreens 
An illustrated catalog of our nursery 
products, Coniferous Evergreens, Ever- 
green Shrubs, Deciduous Trees, Flower- 
ing Shrubs, Hedge Plants, Hardy Vines. 


Hardy Herbaceous Plants 


A complete catalog of New and Old-Fashioned Flowers, Hardy Chrys- 
anthemums, Delphiniums, Marshmallows, Peonies, and Iris, Phlox, 
Poppies, Rock Garden Plants in large variety. Beautifully illustrated. 
A table indicating Flowering Period, Height and Color is a feature. 


In your request for Catalog it is important to state definitely 
what you intend to plant. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Nurserymen and Florists 


Rutherford, N. J. 




















The Cultivation of Garden Lilies* 


OST of the difficulties experienced in the growing of 
lilies have, in the past, been attributed chiefly to un- 
favorable conditions of culture. It is no doubt true that some 
lilies are naturally delicate in growth and that certain lilies re- 
quire somewhat special conditions of culture. 

As a rule, garden lilies enjoy good drainage and a fairly rich 
well-worked soil, but these conditions usually exist in the 
average flower garden. They benefit by the protection of a 
ground cover of some shallow-rooted low-growing plant such 
as the Japanese Pachysandra. An interplanting with various 
perennials, providing partial shade to the soil in which the 
lilies are growing, is desirable for most lilies. A mulch of 
leaves or straw in winter will often prevent too severe freez- 
ing and thawing of the soil and the bulbs. When plants grow 
rather thickly together, of varieties that are abundantly stem- 
rooting, the soil above the bulbs soon becomes more or less 
filled with the dead roots of successive generations of plants 
and is much impoverished. In such cases it is advisable each 
autumn to work the soil down to the top of the bulbs, remov- 
ing the dead roots and adding rich soil or fully decayed com- 
post. Unless a group of lilies is multiplying so rapidly that the 
plants become crowded, there is no necessity to dig up and re- 
plant the bulbs of any lily that is properly planted. To sup- 
ply these cultural conditions is not difficult: they have been 
supplied in gardens to lilies that have failed to grow well. 

A better understanding of the various aspects of culture for 
many varieties of lilies is greatly to be desired. But for the 
present time it is to be recognized that there are some 15 kinds 
of lilies—certainly at the very lowest figure, 10 species—that 
will thrive under the average cultural conditions which are al- 
ready given to them in many flower gardens. It is the repeated 
failure of these hardy garden lilies that is the chief concern at 
this time. In many cases, failure with these lilies cannot prop- 
erly be attributed merely to poor cultural conditions. 


The Difficulty of Obtaining “Good” Bulbs 


The physical condition of lily bulbs at the time when they 
are received by the gardener is a most important factor in de- 
termining the success or the failure of the transplanting. The 
very best of cultural care is of no avail when the condition of 
the bulbs dooms them to a poor existence and an early death. 
Besides, to determine the best methods of culture with such 
bulbs is quite impossible. 

The removal of lily bulbs from the soil for a period during 
storage and shipment is without a doubt chiefly responsible 
for bulbs becoming of poor condition. Lily bulbs do not 
naturally have a dormant or resting period, unless it be in mid- 
winter. The death of the flowering stem above ground does 
not signify that the parts of the plant below the ground have 
become dormant. The new or daughter bulbs remain more or 
less active. They continue to develop and to prepare the 
flower stalk and its flowers for rapid growth in the following 
year. Many of their roots soon grow almost to their maxi- 
mum development and they remain alive over winter, ready 
to resume their functions in the following spring. 

When lily bulbs are dug for the trade, their roots are usu- 
ally destroyed. The continued and proper development of the 
bulbs is retarded and hindered during the period of storage and 
shipment. When replanted these bulbs must form a new set 
of roots, and this they often do sparsely. Even under the best 
of the present-day methods of storage and shipment, lily bulbs 
lose considerable moisture, and the outer scales, especially, are 
more or less dried out, much bruised, and broken. 

It is considered by some that bulbs are over-forced by bulb 


| growers in the effort to obtain bulbs of extra size for the mar- 


ket and that this practice weakens bulbs, makes them more 
susceptible to disease, and leads to the poor development in 
following years. On this assumption gardeners have been ad- 








*From the Journal of the New York Botanical Garden, and prepared by Dr. A. B. Storet. 
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vised to purchase only medium-sized bulbs. It does not ap- 
pear that this important matter can be decided in a fully satis- 
factory way from the evidence now at hand. 

The physical condition of the lily bulbs received through 
the trade for garden plantings can be greatly improved. The 


length of time they are kept out of the ground should be re- 
duced to the shortest period possible. Better methods of stor- 
age and of shipment can no doubt be employed. But lily 
bulbs, especially of certain species, do frequently come to the 
grower in good condition, which shows that if the best 
methods of handling bulbs now in use can be more rigidly 
followed greater success may be assured. At least there is no 
excuse for the use of coarse excelsior or sawdust as a medium 
for packing lily bulbs. 

Perhaps bulbs could be shipped, certainly for shorter dis- 
tances, with the roots intact in the soil more or less as they 
were growing. The gardener, or two or more gardeners to- 
gether, can buy lily bulbs in case lots. Then the bulbs will 
come to hand more promptly and will escape the injuries that 
result from the repacking necessary for distribution to the 
trade when small lots are ordered. Any dealer in bulbs will be 
willing to sell bulbs in case lots and he can do this at cheaper 
rates per dozen or hundred. The matter of handling bulbs, 
and especially those of garden lilies, deserves careful considera- 
tion. 

The Destruction of Living Lilies 


The disappearance of lily plants that have been flourishing 
in a garden for several years is a frequent matter of discourage- 
ment to the gardener. There are various causes for this experi- 
ence. 

Certain of the lilies habitually make only one new daughter 
bulb each year. Such plants do not readily multiply and give 
an increase in the number of flower stalks in successive years. 
Whenever conditions arise that check or prevent the forma- 
tion of a new daughter bulb by a single lily plant, that plant 
disappears. An unfavorable season for growth during critical 
periods in the development may give rise to this condition. 

The bulbs of some lilies, among garden lilies, L. tenut- 
folium, for example, have the reputation of blooming only 
once or at least only a few times. Such species are to be propa- 
gated from seed or by special vegetative propagation. It will 
probably always be necessary for gardeners to replenish rather 
frequently their stocks of those lilies that do not readily make 
new daughter bulbs. 

But we are to be reminded that there are a number of spe- 
cies which naturally multiply and which will sometimes re- 
main established in a location for a number of years. Among 
such species may be mentioned Lilium tigrinum, L. Henryi, 
L. croceum, L. regale, L. candidum, and L. speciosum. Among 
the species that do not usually multiply but which may re- 
main in much the same numbers year after year, Lilium aura- 
tum and L. superbum may be mentioned. It is the sudden dis- 
appearance of such species as these after they have become es- 
tablished in a garden that challenges attention and demands 
solution. 

The knowledge of lily diseases is rather meager, incom- 


plete, and unsatisfactory. Fortunately, a study of lily diseases | 


is now in progress under the active codperation of The Horti- 
cultural Society of New York, the Boyce Thompson Institute 
for Plant Research, The New York Botanical Garden, and the 
Department of Plant Pazhology of Cornell University. An 
investigator, Mr. Carl F. Guterman, has been secured and is 
now devoting nearly all of his time to the subject of lily dis- 
eases. It is expected that he will be able to determine the dif- 
ferent diseases of lilies, to describe their symptoms, and to pre- 
scribe means of treatment. Results of much practical value to 
gardeners and to the bulb industry are certain to be obtained 
and freely given to all. The successful and more general cul- 
ture of lilies, at least in the vicinity of New York City, awaits 
such knowledge. 








Beautify 


your home 
for your lifetime 


Why delay the planting when a 
few dollars invested now will be 
adding to the beauty and value of 
your home every year? 

Hill’s Evergreens are growing 
into things of beauty about homes 
all over the land. You have seen 
them a hundred times, because very 
many of the country’s finest trees 
come from Hill’s 500-acre nursery. 
Nothing here but evergreens. We 
have been evergreen specialists for 
73 years. 

In our world search for beautiful 
trees we have discovered and de- 
veloped valuable new varieties— 
rare trees in shapes and color tinges 
that distinguish them from the old 
familiar standbys. Ours is the 
romance of tree discovery. Look to 
Hill’s if you seek something indi- 
vidual or rare in trees. 

This season’s catalog, finely illus- 
trated, 40 large pictures in colors, 
will be mailed on receipt of 25 cents, 
which will be refunded to you on 
your first order. 

D. HILL NURSERY CO. 


Evergreen Specialists 
Largest Growers in America 
Box 317 Dundee, III. 
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Hill’s Dundee Juniper 


Hints EVERGREENS 


CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 
Glen Head Nassau Co. New York 








PEONIES LILACS 
IRISES 


T. A. HAVEMEYER ALBERT LAHODNY 


Owner Manager 





























Buy Now For Spring 
WE ARE 
One of the Largest Growers in the 


United States of 


FRUIT TREES 


APPLE PEAR CHERRY 
PEACH QUINCE PLUM 


Big stock of cherry and the new Cortland 
Wonderful assortment of Roses, Shrubs, 


Ornamentals and Small Fruits 


Owing to our big volume of business, 
we can give you the best at low prices. 


For Wonderful Values Trade With 


Maloney Bros. Nursery Co., Inc. 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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NEW PLANTS 


We have in stock many new rare plants—largely sorts introduced 
by the ARNOLD ARBORETUM. Also a few of our own in- 
troduction. 


Our pamphlet “New and Rare Plants,” describes these new sorts. 
W rite for a copy now. 


Wyman’s Framingham Nurseries 
Framingham, Mass. 








Garden Annual 
for 1928 


is beautifully illustrated and describes many new and 
rare novelties in plants, seeds and bulbs never before 
offered; also a complete list of the best standard vari- 
eties, with helpful cultural hints. Ready in January. 


Copy sent free upon request 


R. & J. FARQUHAR COMPANY 


6 South Market Street Boston 
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Six New Raspberries Offered 


The New York Fruit Testing Cooperative Association, 
which propagates and distributes at cost the new varieties of 
fruit originated or recommended by the Experiment Station 
at Geneva, N. Y. is offering fruit growers six new varieties of 
red raspberries. These new varieties are Cayuga, Owasco, Sen- 
eca, Herbert, June, and Ontario. 


The June, described as about the earliest of all red rasp- 
berries, has just been awarded the Wilder medal for new 
fruits by the American Pomological Society. June possesses 
good quality; is hardy, vigorous, and productive. 

With the exception of Herbert, all of these varieties origi- 
nated from crosses made on the station grounds. Herbert is a 
chance seedling found in the garden of R. B. Whyte of 
Ottawa, Canada, and is listed as one of the best red raspber- 
ries grown at the station. 

Ontario is noted for its heavy yield and excellent keeping 
qualities, being one of the best raspberries grown at Geneva 
for canning purposes. Ontario is described as a variety to pre- 
cede Cuthbert and to follow Marlboro, Perfection, and June. 

Cayuga, Owasco, and Seneca are sister seedlings of a cross 
between Cuthbert and June and are spoken of in the highest 
terms so far as their quality and flavor are concerned. The 
vines are a little too susceptible to mosaic, however, for com- 
mercial purposes and these three varieties cannot be recom- 
mended for extensive planting. As sorts to be grown in the 
home garden, however, they are unsurpassed in size of fruit 
and in quality and flavor. 
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Strawberries for the Home Garden 


Howard, called Premier in certain sections, is one of the 
most promising early strawberry varieties. It was originated 
by H. A. Howard, of Belchertown, Massachusetts, and intro- 
duced in 1909. Its plants are vigorous, productive and numer- 
ous and have perfect flowers. 

A newer and less widely tested variety is the Beacon. This 
variety ripens perhaps a day or two later than the Howard 
and on the clay loam soils of Geneva, N. Y., has equalled if 
not surpassed the best early kinds. In 1923 it was introduced 
by the New York State Fruit Testing Association of Geneva, 
N. Y. The berries are large, blunt-wedge to wedge-clinic and 
have an obtuse apex and a red, juicy, firm, subacid, pleasantly 
flavored flesh of good quality. 

Among the midseason varieties Chesapeake, Joe, Bliss, Bou- 
quet, Marshall and Parsons deserve mention. Joe, or Joe 
Johnson, is one of the best late midseason varieties as it thrives 
under many different conditions, although its plants are a 
little tender to severe cold. Its berries are large to very large, 
blunt, round-conic, and glossy dark red, and have a dark red 
firm flesh of very good quality. 

Marshall, the standard of high quality, needs no comment. 
It originated in 1890 as a chance seedling with Marshall F. 
Ewell of Marshfield Hills, Massachusetts. Unfortunately it 
requires a very fertile soil, winter kills easily, and is subject to 
leaf-spot. As it is a shy plant maker it makes a good variety 
for hill culture. The flower is sprightly and aromatic and the 
quality very good to best. 

Parsons is used for canning and has met with favor in both 
New York and New England. 

Of the late kinds, Brandywine, Gandy, Late Stevens, 
Sample and Belt have their advocates. 

Belt, or William Belt is a particularly desirable berry for 
the home garden although it is too soft for shipping. The 
plants, like those of Late Stevens, suffer easily from drought. 
Its flowers are perfect and its berries are large, round conic to 
wedge, glossy deep red, and very good to best. 
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Sowing Seeds Under Glass 


HEN large numbers of half hardy and tender annuals 

and perennials be raised each year from seed some sort 

of system must be followed if the work is to be carried out in 

an expeditious and satisfactory manner. I have found the pro- 

cedure which I am about to describe to give first-class results 

with a minimum expenditure of labor when sowing both 
vegetable and decorative subjects in quantity. 

The flats I favor are two by one feet and four inches high, 
outside measurements. They may be stood against one an- 
other without waste of space, and two sheets of glass 12 x 12 
inches (which may be bought ready cut to size) are just 
sufficient to cover one box. Before sowing time comes around 
all old flats should be given a good coat of hot lime wash 
inside—this as a precaution against damping off and other 
fungoid foes. 

A few rough leaves on the box bottom, then filled to within 
three-quarters of an inch of the top with a compost passed 
through a half-inch sieve, and a half-inch surfacing of finer 
soil, the whole to be pressed moderately firm, completes the 
filling of the box. Take care that the surface is level and then 
water thoroughly with boiling water through a can fitted with 
a fine rose. A dual purpose is thus served—the soil is par- 
tially sterilized and the necessity for further watering until 
germination takes place is obviated. 

After the seed has been sown, cover very thinly. I am sure 
that many of the failures attributed to bad seed are really due 
to covering too heavily. Stand the boxes one on top of the 
other in a house having a minimum temperature of 60 de- 
grees, the topmost box of each pile to be covered with glass 
and a sheet of paper. It is advisable to stand the boxes alter- 
nately a little to the right and left of each other, so that about 
a quarter of an inch of space is left along the side of each box 
to permit the entrance of air. All the requisite conditions for 
successful germination, warmth, moisture, air and darkness are 
thus provided. 

Each morning examine the boxes and as soon as the plu- 
mules appear above the surface move to a shelf and keep shaded 
from bright sunlight for a couple of days. Take care that the 
surface is not allowed to become dry and if watering is neces- 
sary use tepid water and a fine rose. 

—T. H. Everett. 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


Storing Dahlia Tubers in Sawdust 
Gladiolus corms will keep perfectly through the winter, if 


they are tied up loosely, and hung suspended in a cool, dark | 


place, but dahlia tubers will shrivel up if treated in this way, 
and while sprinkling may restore a few, by far the larger part 
will rot and die when planted. Rather, pack them, even at this 
late hour in bags filled with sawdust. 

A most convincing test of the value of sawdust as a protec- 
tion is shown by the following experience: 

Ten dahlia tubers were overlooked at planting-time last 
May, and left in the work-shop packed in a paper bag filled 
with sawdust. They had been lying in sawdust for one whole 
year, but finding them sprouting through the top of the bag 
in November, we planted them in large pots and set them in 
a warm, sunny corner of the kitchen. We had kept them dur- 
ing the previous winter in a temperature, which, at times, had 
been barely above the point of freezing. Probably no spot in 
the vicinity of Boston had been hotter during the torrid sea- 
son, than the shelf in the work-shop where they had lain dur- 
ing July and August. 

They had kept alive for a year without any moisture ex- 
cepting that which the air and the sawdust supplied, yet now, 
after two months of fair treatment they have yielded a 
doubled crop of excellent tubers. 

—Mrs. F. M. Hedden. 


Worcester, Mass. 
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Hedges and screens of living ever- 
greens cost less and are worth more 
than fences. Evergreens are on duty 
all the year, rarely need repairs and 
never need repainting. 


For Evergreen hedges, for instance: 
100 1,000 

15,000 White Spruce— 

5 to 12 in., twice 

transplanted ... .$10.00 $78.00 
8,500 Japan Red Pine— 

18 to 24 in., trans- 

ee 15.00 80.00 
7,000 Austrian Pine— 


10 to 12 in., twice 
transplanted ...... 30.00 225.00 


A Grade for Every Purpose 
Hundreds of thousands of trees for 
reforesting — seedlings and small 
transplanted grades. 


Large trees and shrubs for immedi- 
ate landscape effects. Send for new 
price list. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE, 








50 Church Street 
New York City 














CERCIDIPHYLLUM JAPONICUM 


(KATSURA TREE) 


It is one of the most interesting and beautiful Japanese trees introduced 
by the Arnold Arboretum. The habit when young is very much like the 
Lombardy Poplar, but later it spreads out into a broad, pyramidal tree. 
The leaves are oval to blunt heart-shaped, opening delicate rose-pink to 
purple, becoming a rich medium to light green, turning clear yellow oc- 
casionally tinged with scarlet in autumn. 


Trees 3 to 4 feet, $1.50 each; $12.50 per ten. 


WYMAN’S FRAMINGHAM NURSERIES 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
Write now for catalog of our full line of stock 











Heavenly Blue Mrs. Konynenburg 
Pfitzer’s Triumph 


together with 150,000 other outstanding imported and domestic Gladiolus. 
Grown on virgin soil in a cold climate, these Glads are healthy and come 
into quick and wonderful bloom. Catalog on request. 


DODROPIN GLAD GARDENS 
314 West Main Street Lewiston, Idaho 








CARNATIONS 
LADDIE and RED LADDIE 


Fine 2 %-inch plants, ready for immediate delivery 
PRICE—$25.00 per hundred 


TOTTY’S 


MADISON NEW JERSEY 














The House of Quality 


Invites your inspection of their choice line of nursery stock grown 
especially for those who want the best quality obtainable. 


Ornamental Evergreens—choice shade trees, flowering shrubs and 
vines. 


The cream of the world’s choicest Peonies, Iris and Phlox and 
hardy garden perennials are at your command. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc.) 


Catalog . West Newbury, Mass. Not Open Sundays 
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Beautify 


Those Bare Unsightly Places 


Benefit 


Those Dear Old Struggling Trees 
With 


PACHYSANDRA 


The Plant That Grows in the 


SHADE 


and 
Duplicates Forest Conditions 


USED AND ENDORSED BY 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS 


Grown in Great Quantity 


by 


HUGH B. BARCLAY 


Plants for Shady Places 
NARBERTH, PA. 











DELPHINIUM 


Choice seed from selected plants grown 
from imported seed, direct from the orig- 
inators. 

Advancement, Daredevil, Fearless, also 
SILVERMINE strain where fragrance de- 
veloped. 50 seeds $1.50. Oollection of 
the above four $5.00, Bishop, Coquette, 
Monarch of Wales, Queen Mauve, Wembly, 
50 seeds $1.00. Collection of the five 
$4.00. Both collections $8.00. 


ALICE KAUSER 
Silvermine Avenue Norwalk, Conn. 


1's 
Book 


| he. a pleasure for any flower 
lover or kitchen garden en- 
thusiast to turn the pages of 
this 1928 edition. Hundreds 
of illustrations, including fine 
color plates, offer unlimited 
suggestions in Seeds, Plants 
and Bulbs and articles by ex- 
perts tell you just how to get 
the best results with 
them. Also Special 
Rose Catalogue on 
request. 

A copy free if you mention 
HORTICULTURE 
HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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HORTICULTURE 

The New Seed and Nursery 

Catalogues 

American Bulb Company. (Chicago and New York). “Spring 
catalogue.” 

Boston Dahlia Gardens. (Boston, Mass.). “Gems of the dahlia 
world.” 

Buechly’s Nurseries. (Greenville, Ohio). “Descriptive price-list of 
gladioli.” 


Bunyard, George & Company. (Royal Nurseries, Maidstone, Eng- 
land). “Catalogue of seeds, 1928.” 

Childs, John Lewis, Seed Company. (Floral Park, N. Y.). “Spring 
catalogue, 1928.” 

Crissey, W. L., Alpine Gardens. (R. F. D. 1, Boring, Oregon). “An- 
nual catalogue, 1928.” 

Daniels Bros. Ltd. (Norwich, England). “Spring catalogue, 1928.” 

Dickson, Brown & Tait. (Manchester, England). “Garden seeds, 
1928.” ‘ 

Dickson & Robinson. (Manchester, England). “Catalogue, 1928.” 

Dicksons Seeds Ltd. (Chester, England). “Catalogue, 1928.” 

Dobbie & Company Ltd. (Edinburgh, Scotland). “Catalogue of 
plants, Spring, 1928.” “Catalogue of Seeds, Spring, 1928.” 

Dreer, Henry A. (Philadelphia, Pa.) “Garden book, 1928.” 

Firthcliffe Gardens. (Pearl River, N. Y.) “Gladioli.” 

Gersdorff, Chas. E. F. (Washington, D. C.) “Super glads, 1928 
price list.” 
Gillet, Howard M. 
ful, 1928.” 

Heinemann, F. C. (Erfurt, German) “Seed catalogue, 1928.” 

Text in English, prices in English currency. 

Hewitt & Company, Ltd. (Solihull, Warwickshire, England). 
“Worthwhile delphiniums.” “Seed catalogue, 1928.” 

Indiana Dahlia Farms. (New Albany, Ind.) “Indiana dahlias, 1928.” 

Kemp, J. A. (Little Silver, N. J.) “Gladiolus and Dahlias, 1928.” 

Marshall, W. E. & Company. (150 West Twenty Third St. New 
York). “Seed catalogue, 1928.” 

Muller-Sealey Company, Inc. (145 West 45th St. New York). 
Flowers and vegetables, Spring, 1928.” “Select list of garden 
roses, 1927-8.” 


(New Lebanon, N .Y.) “The gladiolus beauti- 


Padré’s Botanical Gardens. (Santa Barbara, California). “Cata- 
logue and price list.” 
Paul-Ham Gardens. (821 Seventh Ave., Lewiston, Idaho). “Glad- 


iolus catalogue and price list, 1928.” 

Ramsey’s Austin Nursery. (Austin, Tex.) “Catalogue, 1928.” 

Redfern, Curtis. (Lincoln Manor, San Francisco, California). “Dahl- 
ias, 1928.” 

Roos, Jelle. (Concord, Mass). “Gladioli.” 

Salbach, Carl. (301 Woodmont Ave., Berkeley, California). ‘“Dahlias 
and gladioli, 1928.” 

Seabrook Nurseries. (Seabrook, N. H.). “Gladiolus, 1928.” 

Sherman, A. G. (247 Grove St., Chicopee Falls, Mass.) 
aristocrats, gladiolus, dahlias, cannas.” 

Simpson, W. H. & Sons. (Birmingham, England). “Seed catalogue, 
1928.” 

Thompson & Morgan. (Ipswich, England). 
flower and vegetable seeds, 1928.” 

Triangle Farms. (Circleville, Ohio). “Catalogue, 1928.” 

Unwin, W. J. (Histon, Cambs. England). “General catalogue, 1928.” 

Waite’s Gardens, Inc. (Eatontown, N. J.) “Certified dahlias, 1928.” 

Williams, L. E. Nursery Company. (Exeter, N. H.) “1928 price list 
of collected native trees, shrubs and plants.” 

Wilmore, W. W. (Denver, Colorado). “Dahlias, 1928.” 

Wood, Allen L., Woodlawn Nurseries. (891 Garson Ave., Rochester 
N. Y.) “A guide to the best plants, shrubs and trees that grow.” 

Wyman’s Framingham Nurseries. (Framingham, Mass.) “New and 
rare plants.” 


“Garden 


“Catalogue of choice 

















Warkich, 


DAHLIA CREATIONS 
1928 INTRODUCTIONS 


Aubergine, Carissima, Symphony, T. M. Patterson 

Among our originations are Marmion, Adoree, Roycroft, Ivoire, MacGregor, 
Judge Langford and other prize winners. 

Marmion, received the rare award of merit from the Societe Nationale de 
Horticulture de France, 1927. Exhibited by various growers in 1926-27 has 
received more first prizes than any other Dahlia. ; 

We are the largest growers on the Pacific Coast of the latest and choicest 
American and foreign varieties. Our collectidn of the latter probably being 
the finest in this country. 

Illustrated catalog and cultural guide sent free on request. 

Visitors welcome during the blooming season. 


M. G. TYLER 1660 Denver Avenue, Portland, Oregon 
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[DeLaMare Garden Books 


Two New Books 


for the Gardener 
American Greenhouse Construction 


By Prof. Richard T. Muller. A complete and compre- 
hensive work on greenhouse structures, covering all 
details as to the erecticn of the best and most approved 
styles of houses. The most successful methods of 
heating and ventilating are fully treated. Here is a 
book that will prove of value to the owner of an 
greenhouse establishment and more particularly to all 
those who have to be their own mechanics. For the 
amateur and the student, this work should prove 
invaluable. 152 pages, copiously illustrated. Cloth, 
$1.65, postpaid. 
American Orchid Culture ..°0°4,. 
ward A. White. 

The first attempt to give both the commercial grower 
and the enthusiastic amateur a purely rican pro- 
duction, written by an American, and telling the story 
of the rise and progress of Orchid culture in America. 
Additionally, it points the way to success in their 
culture. 228 pages, eight handsome four and five 
color plates, and scores of teaching illustrations, bound 
in a highly attractive cover, $4.65, postpaid. 

Send for a free copy of our Catalog No. 14, listing 

over 500 horticultural books for amateur and 

professional. 

DE LA MARE GARDEN BOOKS 

225g West 34th Street zt New York, N.Y, 





Unusual ~ 
Gardens 


A landscape architectural service de- 
voted to the development of the less 
common types of gardens in the 
United States. 


Construction 
CARL STANTON 
Landscape Architect 
Peterborough, N. H. 


Design 


Office: 

















$6.00 Collection 
Hardy Alpine Plants 


Blue Himalayan Asters 
Blue Hare Bells 
White Mountain Sandwort 
Dwarf Crimson Thyme 
Lavender Oarpet Speedwell 
Running blue Phlox 

Prepaid in U. S., $6.00 


April-May Delivery 


Roderick M. Crocket & Co., Inc. 
Cranford, N. J. 


rrr er 








OLD ENGLISH 
BOXWOOD 


Specimens and Hedge 
Suffruticosa and Sempervirens 
Offering one of the largest and 


most beautiful collections in Amer- 
ica for this Spring planting season. 


Correspondence Invited 
H. ERNEST CONWELL, INC. 




















Box 12, Milton, Delaware 
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Still Another 





The satisfaction users have 
had with our labels has led|/ EASILY 
to a demand for new forms, READ 
to make use more universal. 

Here is the latest for labeling pad Lael 
trees, shrubs, perennial plants, 
etc. Read without bending. 
Garden Label, No. 62, 15- 
inch stake. Label interchange- 
able; size 1% x3%”. 
Price complete, $3 per 


‘'INDESTRUCTO 


TRADE MARK 


METAL LABELS 


( doz. Postage 25c additional. 

Stake is thoroughly weather proofed. Writ- 
ing or printing on label is indented with 
stylus sent with each order. No ink used. 
The best moderate priced label of the 
kind. Sold by many seedsmen and nursery- 
men. If your dealer cannot supply, order 
direct from the factory. This is only one 
style of our various Plant and Tree Labels. 
Illustrated circular free. 


Ball & Socket Mfg. Co. 
t 
NN West Cheshire Connecticu' 



































“How, When, Where, What to Plant’: 
Free—Planting Guide—Free! 


Send for your free copy of this 
beautifully illustrated book- 
let with valuable planting in- 
formation on vergreens, 
Shade and Fruit Trees, 
Shrubs, Roses, Peren- 
nials, Grape Vines, etc. 


B. F. Barr Nurseries 
701 Barr Building 
Lancaster, Pa. 











Little Evergreen Trees 


COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE and other 
choice varieties of Spruce, Fir, Larch, 
Pine, Arborvitae, Cypress and Boxwood 
seedlings and transplants are offered in 
our BIG LIST OF LITTLE EVERGREEN 
TREES. Ask for Big List No. 4. 
H. J. ZACK CO. 
Growers of Little Evergreen Trees 
Deep River Connecticut 








HARLAN P. KELSEY 


Nursery Stock 


SALEM MASS. 


“Hardy, New England Grown— 
Best by Test” 




















Ratin System— Science Cure—Non-Poisonous 


Mr. E. Emerson Brown of The Phila- 
delphia Zoological Gardens says: ‘The 
first application of RATIN cleared the 
gardens wonderfully well, and the 
second application of RATININ finished 
the job.”’ Trial Treatment—for Mice 
$1.25; for Rats $2.00, $4.00, or full 
particulars on request. 


THE RATIN LABORATORY, Inc. 
112 Broad Street, New York 
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A Good Way to Hold Down 
a Winter Mulch 


HODODENDRON experts recommend an oak leaf mulch 
as the best winter treatment for broad leaved evergreens 
generally and particularly rhododendrons, but they seldom 
tell how to keep the leaves from blowing away. You may 
bring barrels of oak leaves from the nearby woods and spread 
them around your rhododendrons, only to find next morn- 
ing after a windstorm, that you have unintentionally mulched 
your steps, cellar windows and front door, while the precious 
evergreens stand barefooted in the storm. 

Branches laid over the mulch are unsightly. Wire fencing 
that is low and rather decorative does the work well but costs 
money if you have many shrubs to surround. Also it allows 
the wind to take a leaf or two at a time and gradually litter 
the lawn you may have raked clean. 

Best of all is a very heavy straw, I use the Eulalia (Miscan- 
thus sinensis) after the wind has stripped off most of its 








Rhododendrons Mulched With Eulalia Straw 


leaves. Each straw is from an eighth to a quarter cf an inch 
thick by four to nine feet long. It is solid and heavy. If these 
straws, or rather canes, are scattered carefully over the mulch, 
they will form a mesh through which only the most skilful 
wind can snipe out a leaf or two to decorate your doorstep. 

The eulalia, of which several varieties are offered by nurs- 
eries, and Pampas Grass (Erianthus ravennae) form decora- 
tive clumps many feet in diameter and up to 12 feet high. 
They are often grown as lawn specimens, although better 
adapted to the shrub border or streambank. 

Eulalias are generally hardy. Pampas Grass is hardy at least 
as far north as New York. Both are grown easily from seed or 
by division of the massive clumps. 


Grubbs, Del. —G. G. Nearing. 





POSITION WANTED—By young woman, 
graduate of Massachusetts College of | Wanted—Greenhouse man, must be a good 
Agriculture, greenhouse, nursery or es-| grower and capable of taking charge of 
tate work, or school gardening. Four | 1,800 square feet of glass and the upkeep 
years’ experience. W. M. P., care of | of formal gardens, two helpers furnished 
“Horticulture.” in busy season. One with foreign train- 





ing and married. Apply to Superintend- 
ent, Clayton Farms, Roslyn, L. I., N. Y. 











LATHAM RED RE a ROE if 
uperin ent or ardener—Expe- 
Raspberry Plants rienced man with the best of references, 


now located, desires a change of position 


Free from Mosaic, Leaf Curl, etc. for family reasons. Familiar with all 
The New Beaver Strawberry Plants. weer eng no! gos ont soenenee om 
orestry and landscape planting. . Be. G., 
A. B. COLEMAN & SON eT eee, 
Aitkin, Minn. : 




















The greatest, prize-winning, 
giant White Gladiolus 
in existence 


Flower spike, under ordinary culti- 
vation, averages 18 to 24 inches 
from lower flower to tip; 7 and 8 
huge blooms, all facing one way, 
open at one time. Individual fiow- 
ers are 6 to 7 inches across. 
Its commercial 
value is reflected 
in the fact that 
flowers sell on N. 
Y. market at four 
and five times the 
‘ price of other 
sorts. 








A vigorous 
grower and 
tremendous 
increaser. 
Now it is 
' priced so 
overyone 
can grow it. 
No. 1 
each $1.25 
| Doz. $12.00 


No. 2 
each $1.00 
Doz. $10.00 


| Many other 

} splendid 

/ Gladiolus 
Novelties of 
our own 

i raising, and 

some very rare flower bulbs and 

plants are to be found in our 1928 

catalog, mailed free on request. 


GEO. J. JOERG, Inc. 


(40 years growing bulbs) 


NEW HYDE PARE 
Box H ™ a &. Fe 


growers and introducers of 


Yoo) bn 
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—JOERG’S WHITE 




















Gladiolus 


List of 240 choice varieties sent 
on request 


ARTHUR C. PERRIN 


736 Alberta St., Portland, Oregon 











(Vernal Witch-Hazel) 


This rare shrub from the Ozarks 


nursery grown plants for spring d 
livery. 75c each, $6 per 12, prepai 


the Ozarks free. 


RALPH W. SHREVE 


Hamamelis Vernalis 


now in full bloom. The fragrant golden 
blossoms come in the wildest profusion 
all through February. This is hardy 
in New England and well worth grow- 
ing. We have thousands of husky 


Catalog of Hardy Wildflowers from 


Box H Farmington, Arkansas 


e- 
d. 








May We Help You Pla 
Your Gardens for the 


Coming Season? 


White & Johnson Co. 





Wakefield Massachusetts 


n 
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Trade Mark Registered 





apa 3 in 
a necessity!!! 


EAUTIFUL, healthy plants, flowers 

and shrubs are only attained thru 
the intelligent use of proven insecti- 
cides and consistent spraying. Wilson’s 
O. K. Plant Spray has been recognized 
as the standard insecticide for more 
than twenty years by leading florists 
and estate superintendents in all sec- 
tions of the country. Powerful and 
effective, yet harmless to the most 
tender plants ... clean ... easy to 
apply ... out-of-doors or under giass. 
Recommended by the Officers of The 
Garden Club of America. 1 quart 
$1.00, 1 gallon $3.00, 5 gallons $12.00, 
10 gallons $20.00. 


Also Manufacturers of 
WILSON’S SCALE-O 
The Effective Dormant Spray 
WILSON’S WEED KILLER 


The Modern Way to Kill Weeds 





Sold at leading seed, flower, 

hardware and depaftment stores 

everywhere. If not obtainable 
at your dealer, write us 








Dept. E 
SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 














BEAUTIFY YOUR LAWN 


With Tennessee Wild Plants, Rhododen- 
dron Max and Mountain Laurel 
3 to 4 ft., 25 for $7; per 100, $25. Se- 
lected Clumps, 1% to 2 ft., 10 for $8. 
He mlock and Red Cedar Trees, 1% to 2% 
ft., 25 for $5; per 100, $13. Write for 
Csrload Prices. 
Selected Stock Prompt Shipment 
Cash Please 
THE RHODODENDRON SUPPLY CO. 


Doeville, Tennessee 





Standard Hot Bed Sash, 3 ft. wide, 6 ft. 
long, made in several styles, to take three, 
four or five rows of glass, either grooved 
or made for glass to putty. Redwood, 
$1.40 each; White Pine, $1.60 each; 25 
or more sash, 10 cents less. Write for 
circular. 

Glass, sizes 6x8, 8x10, 10x12 or 10x14, 
at $2.50 per box, 50 sq. ft. Ten boxes or 
more, $2.45. C. N. ROBINSON & BRO., 
Dept. 29, Baltimore, Md. 





GLAD GREETINGS 


GLADIOLUS—ROSE MIST 
PRIMULINUS GRANDIFLORUS 


ROSE MIST has been one of the most 
consistent prize winners. ROSE MIST 
won Ist prize in its class at the Great 
Boston Show of the New England Gladi- 
olus Society in August, 1927, and also the 
same spikes won the Achievement Medal 
as the best spikes in all the Primulinus 
and Primulinus Grandiflorus Olasses in 
this great show. Rose Mist won Ist 
prize and also 2nd prize in the great A. 
G. 8. Exhibition at Hartford, in August, 


1927. 
MY OFFER 

From January 15th to February 28, 
1928, I offer one bulb of ROSE MIST— 
also one bulb each of ETHELYN, HAR- 
MONIA, MRS. WILLIAM E. CLARK, and 
SUNNYMEDE—5 bulbs in all of the beau- 
tiful choice Fischer Varieties for the sum 


of $1.00. 

WM. EDWIN CLARE 
Sunnymede Sharon, Mass. 
My list of 100 “BEST” or “FAVORITE” 


Glads on application 
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A Delicate Point in Iris Culture 


i Horticulture for July 15, Page 281, is the statement that 
Siberian Irises are intolerant of lime. While I am by no 
means convinced that they prefer lime, they certainly have no 
serious objection to it, for my many varieties in considerable 
quantities have grown and thriven famously in limestone- 
treated soil during the past dozen years. 

In an article by Miss Sturtevant, whether in Horticulture 
I have forgotten, I saw the statement that, in replanting 
bearded irises, all old tuber lobes should be removed, because 
the old lobes were prone to disease. In this I think she is mis- 
taken. All organic tissue, animal or vegetable, unless in mic- 
robic forms, must die sometime, and the mere fact that a super- 
annuated tuber finally decays is no evidence of disease. I am 
positive that all iris diseases come by way of the leaves. 

On the other hand, I think it fairly certain that the retain- 
ing of at least the first of the old lobes, the one next to the 
growing lobe, doubles the value of the plant, making of it a 
yearling or two-year plant instead of a mere start or a yearling. 
A plant retaining this lobe is much more likely to bloom the 
first year than a plant deprived of it, and will at once grow 
to a much larger clump, as it has this food supply back of it to 
give it power. The old lobe, if broken off, is all but worthless, 
though it will start new leads and develop full-size plants in 
about three years. When an old lobe has several growing leads 
which are desired in single divisions, the dividing should be 
done by splitting the old lobe so as to give a piece to every 
division. The old lobes will not rot away until they have first 
given up the valuable part of their substance to the growing 
lead, nor will the rot invade the tissues of the actively growing 
part of the root system. 

—Benjamin C. Auten. 
Cartersville, Mo. 


How to Prevent Rotting of Cactus Plants 


I have much difficulty with my Cactus plants because of rotting at the 
surface of the ground or a little below. Can you tell me how to prevent this? 

The natural inference is that you give your Cacti too much 
water. They are desert plants, and do not need as much mois- 
ture as most house plants, although this does not mean by any 
means that they are to be neglected. It is very important to 
have good drainage, and you may be at fault in that respect. 
Probably the best way to pot up Cacti is to use broken pots 
or pebbles in the bottom of the pan or pot, with a layer of 
charcoal and then a thin layer of spaghnum moss. The pot- 
ting soil should, of course, contain a large percentage of sand. 
It has been found that a little lime in the water applied to 
Cactus plants helps to prevent decay. A lump as big as a 











walnut to a four-quart pail will be about right. 
OF RARE TREES 


SEED AND SHRUBS 


FOR NURSERYMEN 


Send for List 
T. D. HATFIELD 
Wellesley 


Perennials 


Mass. Amesbury, Mass. 





Iris - Phlox - Peonies 


HILLSIDE GARDENS 




















You can plant at any time 
our POT-GROWN 
PLANTS of 


Bearberry 


KIND’S DAHLIAS. 
fered at wholesale. 
HUGO KIND, Hammonton, N. J 


Kurume Azaleas 


Over fifty pages of- 
Shady Lawn Nursery, 





Scotch Heather 
Rare Roses 
and many other ground covers, rock 
plants and rare shrubs not found 
commonly listed. — 


EASTERN NURSERIES, INC. 
Holliston, Mass. 


Telegraph & Telephone 
Natick, Mass, 


Cotoneaster 


Primrose, “Flame,” Campanula, 
“Pfitzerii” 


Pansy Seed—hand pol 


100 seeds $1.00 


H. E. JONES 








Plants of above 20 cents each, delivered 
8 lenized, 


VIEW ACRES, Hamilton, Montana 


Delphiniums, Oriental Poppies, Hardy | 
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Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL 

Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 











Michell 'S 





It is very interesting to grow 
cacti from seeds. Our catalogue has many 
bargain offers, as we have many fine rare 
Cacti listed. DESERT PLANT CO. fae 

Station A, Box 95, El Paso, Tex. 











TEN CACTI 


All clean, healthy plants, suitable for 
potting—correctly named and no two 
alike—express collect for $1.00. 


Free List of Unusual Plants 
BRIDWELL BROTHERS 
Mountain Park New Mexico 














CACTI TEXAS 
NEW MEXICO CACTI 


SPECIAL 
80 beautiful mixed varieties Cacti, also 
12 Mexican Hand Painted Cacti Bowls. 
for $10.00; 40 Cacti Plants mixed with 6 
Cacti Bowls, $5.50; 10 Cacti with 3 Bowls, 


$3.00. F.O.B. El Paso. 
TEXAS CACTI CO. 
Box 7, Station A 
EL PASO TEXAS 





Cacti Arizona California 
New Mexico Cacti 


Special collection, 30 mixed varieties, 
wonderful specimens, $3.50. Included in 
this collection are the Cereus Giganteus or 
the Fish Hook, from which Gactus candy 
is made. 15 extra large specimens, $2.00. 
All F.0.B. Tucson. 


Arizona Cacti Collectors 
Box 1857 Tucson, Arizona 





| Choice Dahlias Reasonable 


100, Best Varieties, 10 your choice from 
catalog—$5.00 Gladiolus. 
GLADAHLIA FARMS 


Chicopee Falls Mass. 








Clay’s Fertilizer 


Numerous successful greenhouse men 
know the merits of this reliable and 
quick acting fertilizer. 


We receive frequent importations and 
can promptly supply all wants. 


7 Ibs. $1.25, 14 Ibs. $2.25, 28 lbs. $4, 
56 Ibs. $7.75, 112 Ibs. $15 
f.o.b. Boston 


Fiske Seed Company 
New England’s Leading Seed Store 
12 and 18 FANEUIL HALL 8Q. 

BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Pennsylvania 
Borticultural Society 


celebrated its 


One Hundredth Anniversary 
on 


November 28th, 1927 


The Society was heartily congratulated 


On the accessibility, comfort, and attractiveness 
of its new rooms. 


On its Library which has been brought up-to- 
date and is now conveniently arranged and 
thoroughly indexed. 


On the spacious and beautiful auditorium in the 
same building where future exhibitions will be 
held, and where lectures (free to all members) 
will be given during the winter. 

On its association with the Massachusetts and 
New York Societies in the publication of Horti- 
culture, which each member receives semi- 
monthly without additional charge. 

On its co-operation with the Florist’s Club of 
Philadelphia and other interests in the main- 
tenance of the Philadelphia Flower Show, which 


is becoming an annual event in the month of 
March. 


On its pleasant relations with the various Gar- 
den Clubs of Philadelphia and vicinity. 


On its financial ability to maintain its low rate 
of membership ($3.00). 


Members and friends are invited to inspect the 
new rooms at 


1600 ARCH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


THE HorTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
oF New York, INc. 
cordially invites you and your friends 


to attend the following lectures 
to be held in 
CHICKERING HALL 


27 West 57TH STREET, New York City 


Thursday evenings at 8:15 o'clock 


February 2nd, 1928 
The Development and Culture of the Iris 
Illustrated 
By Joun C. WISTER 


President, The American Iris Society 


February 16th, 1928 


Farming for “Bouquets” on the Cote D’Azur 
Illustrated in color 


By Mrs. WHEELER H. PECKHAM, 
N. Y. Botanical Garden 


Sir Lawrence Weaver, 


Free to Members of the Massachusetts 


A Lecture 
by 


K. B. E. 


The Noted English Author and 
Landscape Architect 


Subject: 
Modern Garden Design 
at 


Horticultural Hall 


Boston, Mass. 
on Monday, February 13 
at 3 P.M. 
Horticultural Society 


Non-members’ Tickets are $1.00 























ATKINS & DURBROW, INC. 


PEAT MOSS 


29-P Burling Slip 








New York 





Perennials 
Greenhouses 
Gardens, Lawns 
Growing Plants 


Poultry Litter 
Wet. 180 Ibs. One bag, one bale or a carload 


























Unsuiiidseed for 
Greenhouse Painting 


For pamphlets worth having 
write to 
B. HAMMOND 
Beacon New York 























Cats Drive Moles Away 


In the January first number of Horticulture is an article on 
‘Methods of Dealing With Moles.’’ May I tell my experience? 
For five or six years I lost all my bulbs in parts of the garden, 
as they were eaten—and in the summer I saw mice and moles 
nibble stems of two foot zinnias. I tried traps and poison 
with no success. At last I got two kittens and in six weeks 
there was not a mouse or mole to be seen. And I have had no 
more trouble in the three years I have kept cats. 

My birds are just as thick on the apple tree near the house 
where I hang suet. I put chicken wire around the trunk of the 
tree so that it projects two feet from the tree so no cat can 
climb over it. 


aut, FR. 
Massachusetts. 


Coming Exhibitions 

March 10-18. Louisville, Ky. Forty-fourth Annual Convention 
and the Ninth National Flower Show of the Society of American 
Florists and Ornamental Horticulturists. 

March 17-25. Detroit, Mich. Detroit Flower Show under the 
auspices of the Allied Florists Association of Detroit and Vicin- 
ity, Inc., at Convention Hall. 

March 19-24. New York City. Fifteenth International Flower 
Show, at Grand Central Palace. 

March 20-25. Boston, Mass. Annual Spring Exhibition of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, at Horticultural Hall, Gar- 
den Clubs cooperating. 

March 20-24. Philadelphia, Pa. Philadelphia Spring Flower Show, 
at the Commercial Museum. 

March 29-April 1. Chicago, Ill. Second Chicago Flower and Gar- 
den Show, at Hotel Sherman. 

May 10-12. New York City. Third National Exhibition of the 
American Orchid Society in the Exhibition Hall of the Madison 
Square Garden. 





What makes a good 


Plant Label coop:? 


It must be impervious to moisture, 
must retain its markings, and must 
not girdle the Plant-—- WE HAVE IT 


Complete sample line for the asking 
THE AQUAPROOF PRODUOTS OO 
2178 Bast 76th St. Cleveland, Ohio 








WILLIAMS 


“Del-Bli” 


For DELPHINIUMS—A Preventative of Blight 
Half Gallon $2.75 Gallons $4.00 


H.C. wituiams ¢ SONS 











MILLERSVILLE, MD. 


Recommended for 
the Control of 


Green, Black and White 
Fly, Soft Scale, Mealy Bug 
and most sucking insects. 
Used by florists and gar- 
denérs for 19 years. 
FUNGINE kills fungi that 
injure plants. 

VERMINE destroys insect 
life in the soil without harming plants 





All three products priced alike 
Quart, $1; Gallon, $3 
25-gal. drum, $60; 50-gal. drum, $110 
At your dealer’s or direct from us 
FREE Folder describes complete line 
APHINE MANUFACTURING CO. 
204 James Bldg. Madison, N. J. 





FREE! 


Our “Star Guide to Good 
Roses,” 100 pages, pro- 
fusely illustrated in color, 
tells about and pictures 
choice roses for your 
garden, novelties and old 
standbys, too. The 
“Guide” is FREE. A 
postal brings it. 


Send today! 




















HORTICULTURE 


FEBRUARY I, 1928 


new Roses 


We are always searching for novelties—roses which will 
be satisfactory in your garden, roses gorgeous in color 
and beautiful in form. Each year we import many roses 
from Europe, each year we test the new American roses, 
each year we carry on extensive hybridization work of 


bring to you only the very choicest—roses which we can 
back up with our Star guarantee! This year we offer 
you the following new and satisfactory novelties: Of 


these, 


Mme. Gregoire Staechelin H.C. 


takes’ first place because of its’ beauty of form, its unsur- 
passed brilliancy of color, its sturdy growth. Awarded a 
Gold Medal, June 11, 1927, at the Bagatelle Gardens, 
Paris, France—the only Gold Medal of the year—Mme. 
Gregoire Staechelin is a new type of hardy climbing rose. 
It comes from aristocratic parents, Frau Karl Druschki and 
Chateau de Clos Vougeot and has inherited the best traits 
of both. The bud is ovoid pointed, crimson-maroon at 
first, then the crimson turns to dark carmine splashes on 
the back of the outside petals .as the flower opens. The 
inside of the bloom is clear, opalescent pearl-pink. Has a 
long blooming season but is not remontant. In midsummer 
it is decorated with large ornamental fruits. Stock is lim- 
ited for this season so plants will be reserved as orders are 
received. Orders which cannot be filled this spring will be 
booked for shipping in the fall. Price $5.00 each. Our 
“Star Guide” shows this rose in natural colors. 


Ville de Paris (Pernet) 


Another great rose of M. Pernet-Ducher. Awarded a Gold 
Medal in 1925 at the Bagatelle Gardens. The buds are 
long. The flowers are fairly large but not very full. They 
have no light markings in their rich buttercup-yellow color. 
Good Tea fragrance. It is a tall grower with good, deep 
holly-green foliage which is disease resistant. | The blooms 
generally come singly on long, wiry stems. Splendid for 
cutting. For garden use, it is the best pure yellow rose 
now offered. It holds its color in an astonishing way, even 
in bright sunshine. Price $2.00 each. 


Mrs. Erskine Pembroke Thom. H.T. 


A beautifully formed rose of deep clear yellow without any 
trace of shading. The buds which in all weather are some- 
times touched with carmine, are long, well formed and de- 
velop into full, lasting flower. The plant is upright in 
growth and free flowering. The foliage is healthy and 
disease resistant. Price $2.00 each. 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 
Star Rose Growers 


| / our own. From this vast number of new varieties we 


Margaret McGredy. H.T. 


The large, double flowers, of brilliant geranium-lake suffused 
with Oriental red, turn to a lovely carmine-ross as the 
flowers age. They are borne on long, stiff stems and hold 
their form and beauty, a long time, when cut. Plants are 
extremely vigorous and of upright growth. Rosarians consider 
this rose a brilliantly colored masterpiece. Price $3.00 each. 


Dame Edith Helen. H.T. 


A rose of unusual merit. In form it resembles the famous 
Francis Scott Key. The color is 2 lovely Neyron-pink, brilliant 
and without shading. The blooms, on strong, upright stems, 
open well in any weather, large and full, long lasting and we 
believe the most fragrant of all pink roses. Price $2.00 each. 


Lady Margaret Stewart. H.T. 


The color is unusual, best described as coming between the 
tangerine-orange color of Mme. Alexandre Dreux and the 
Indian-yellow and carmine of Rev. F. Page-Roberts. The 
pointed bud is deep orange, splashed with scarlet. It opens 
into a large, full bloom of deep chrome-yellow with the 
reverse of the petals heavily shaded with orange-brown. A 
delightfully fragrant rose and a continuous bloomer. Re- 
ceived the Gold Medal of the National Rose Society in 
1926. Price $2.00 each. 


Mrs. Henry Bowles. H.T. 


Large, fragrant flower, not very ta Ro: 
double, but with bold, firm, up- AY Y oses 
standing petals. The color is guaranteed tobloom 
warm rosy pink with a salmon 

sheen. A robust plant but not our “star tag"says So! 
tall-growing. The foliage is 
ample and, healthy. We have 
studied this rose in our test 
garden and it has pushed itself 
ahead of the many pink roses 
which have been recently intro- 
duced. Price $1.50 each. 














ROBERT PYLE, President 
Box 27 WEST GROVE, PA. 


P.S. A new 1928 edition, ‘Success with Roses,’’ entirely rewritten, 
excellently illustrated, helpful, interesting—only 25c. Order now! 


Every “‘Star Rose”’ 
is labeled with our 
durable, celluloid 


100-page, ‘‘Star Guide to Good Roses’’ FREE. Send for both! star tag. 




















